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E who said “I have as state I am, if I am pressing for- 
much as the most, if I 


have as much as 1 L E z U S B E c O N = E N T wee 6 Se See eee 


to the goal of my desires, I can 
desire” truly defined learn to be content. I cannot 
the measure—the length, the 


learn otherwise. 
height and depth—of contentment. Contentment does not mean inactivity; it does not mean happiness 


Not quantity is contentment; but the little that I have, if it meets | °V€" aM inactive state. Contentment is measured not so much by the 
; : ‘ results achieved as by the satisfaction that comes from the approval 
my expectation and desire,—that is what makes me happy. of a man’s conscience that “he hath done all that he could.” 

To be content then, is not to be slothful. ‘There is a difference be- 
tween the soul that does not worry and the soul that merely does 
not care.” 

Let us therefore be content; but let us also strive, even as St. Paul 
who was forever “pressing forward to his goal,” yet who “learned, in 
whatever state he was, therewith to be con- 
tent.” 





WAS reading a beautiful elaboration of this idea the other night 
from the pen of Bruce Barton, the editor of Every Week: 


“Charles M. Schwab, at last reports, had more money than I—but 
just what can he buy with it? 

“Three meals a day, first of all. They 

will doubtless cost more to serve than my dens sani thei a mn 

three, but if Charlie enjoys them any more Gi aural 


he is going some Logic FP AMMAND anieevesacsatesae<taeaceons LOGIC 


The Conquest By J. Blaine Poindexter......... a OMPERS said that the labor unions 
“A roof over his head. It will be a wider A Variety of Them By E. K. Wooldridge and business men of East St. Louis 


A Belated Carteem,....cccscccccccccccssccccee F : 
warned the black men of the South against 










and steeper roof than mine, and more rain Dreams By Mattie. Jordan ves 
i i i em y Ephraim D. 
will run off it; but the rain that runs off ae Suentvast 7 


iran cca vdanigee anckes nubian Cons coming to that city.”—News Item. 
: 7 : ° What They Are Wearing By Madam F. Madison...... “ s . 
mine will be just as wet, and underneath I deck on Eneke oh Ges Eee Oe Kathere Wh. Sennen Germany said that she had warned 
shall be just as dry. Roosevelt on the East St. Louis Massacre.............. 8 Americans against coming to Europe. — 
ee ° ’ ° 9 General Race News........ccccsccccecccecccecccncssecess 9 ° A h N I 
A good night’s sleep—if he’s lucky. For Busy Fingere By Lucille Browning.............++. 10 Digest of Another News Item. 
“ ; ’ Women’s Club Notes..........cseeeececeeees ees eseccevense 10 : 16.58 s 1 
He can own more of this world’s sur- Suininesas Mieuate Gaaschaee tune. te Mnkbes ekun 25 All right thinking people agree that the 
face than I. But, try as he may, he can not Beauty Hints .(The Care of the Hands) By Evelyn fallacy of the German warning is proved 
i v7. : : NOPtRINGtOn 2 ccccccccccccscscccccccussescccccccscacs 1 +4: ° 
bribe the ocean to give him any more in- Se ee eeen af Senet he My Handed) by the proposition that all Americans have 
vigorating bath; nor the evening stars to hs * pans venees ia ssh ieasrensereenni' . the inalienable and incontestable right to & 
- . : The Wisdo olomon ra Vatson........ Ss 
shine any brighter over his estate. Eestetemen CHES cn -.::.0+.: ee ee TS 14 travel wherever they please—at home, on 
“The world is full of lovely women, and wees Pees See ae By seen the high seas or abroad. And Gompers, 
each of us can love and marry only one. What Makes the Difference. By Cyril A. Crichlow...... 16 the labor unions, et al., undoubtedly sub- 
“Compared with the blessings we have in Pin Money Hints—An Exchange of Ideas By Helen 


Martin scribe to it, syllogistically speaking, in the 


following wise: 


eee PeC eee ee CeCe CCPC eee Peco e ee eee eee ee eee 


common, the few paltry blessings 
which he has and I have not are 
insignificant. 





- . 5 ath 
; oucaninee, een: cee, All Americans have = right to 
T have tasted these rich mens CONTENTMENT over present unsatisfactory conditions can come only from trav el Ww herever they P case; , 
blessings. striving to change them, The Half-Century aims to cultivate and The victims of the Lusitania 
“ ° . earn the respect of all races by teaching the Negro to cultivate and earn re- E : z 
I have driven an automobile, spect for himself. That is the reason for the style of our covers, our monthly outrage were Americans ’ P 
and sat in the front row at the fashion page, our race fiction and our business articles. By working together Therefore, the victims of the 
re with us constantly to increase the circulation of the Half-Century, not 
Winter Garden, and met Teddy 


only do we manifest pride of race; but in so doing, we together become co- Lusitania outrage had the right to 
Roosevelt, and worn silk hose, : workers for contentment. travel wherever they pleased. 
and had my finger-nails manicur- i 


ed. And none of these luxuries But the fallacy of the warning 
is one, two, three with a good night’s sleep, or a swim at Coney, or sent out from East St. Louis to the black men of the South by the 
corned beef and cabbage when one has worked all the morning in a _ same token is not quite so evident to Gompers, the labor unions ard 
garden and is really hungry. the rest of the gang; for it is true that— 

“The habit of contentment is formed, not from without, but from All Americans have the right to travel wherever they please; and 
within; and it is a wonderfully satisfying habit to own.” The victims of the East St. Louis outrage were Americans; but 
The victims of the 








N urgi nae East St. Louis out- 
IS wigmy conta “However great and important in itself, knowledge unless ast St. Louis out 
ment for the race, 


; : rage didn’t have the 
we are not passing accompanied by understanding is not worth a picayune.” right to travel wher- 
along “advice from 


ever they pleased. 





de white folks ;” we are far from urging satisfaction with those brutal, O for a red-hot curling iron to straighten out the knots and kinks 
offensive conditions in the North and in the South that bring us so in some men’s brains! 
little peace of mind by day and haunt us in our dreams by night. Not only “from Hell, Hull and Halifax,” but from the wrath and 
Contentment is as great as the extent to which we have realized our meanness of blind, unreasoning hatred and prejudice, “good Lord, 
desires. deliver us!” 
But desires are not realized by wishing. Desires are achieved by 
working. 


A year’s subscription to the Half-Century will give you an infinite 
I can be content, therefore, only when I am striving. In whatever amount of satisfaction and it only costs $1.00. Subscribe today. 
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s HE was good—wholesomely good and genuine. 








High-minded, high-spirited, she hated every- 

thing low, cheap and common. She was care- 

ful of her associates and picked them as dis- 
criminately as she would select material for a garment 
to clothe her lithe, superb form. She avoided places 
of amusement that savored an unclean atmosphere, 
and regarded with contempt questionable plays that 
others raved over and declared taught great lessons. 
She read much, but only books that critics and news- 
papers praised and recommended for their wholesome- 
ness and cleanliness. Men, she did not trust. and ever 
on the alert, she regarded them with that care of 
watchfulness that was her protection against, what 
she considered, their well-covered, baneful designs. 
Yet she was fond of their society, as was natural, 
and enjoyed it as long as they—those whom she per- 
mitted to be her friends—conducted themselves when 
with her, in accordance with her ideals. 

She had always been sheltered, All her life from 
a babe, she had lived only in a clean atmosphere. Her 
puritanical parents had spared no pains to bring her 
up under environments and influences that strength- 
ened character and molded high principles. She 
could not help being as she was; it had been instilled 
in her nature. She had been taught to love the things 
that she loved and to despise the things that she 
despised. 

Innocent? Yes, but not ignorant. She knew the 
world; she knew the ways of designing men that 
lure and win with their flattery. Wiser and older 
heads had well informed her and unfortunate girls 
who had been trapped, some her former friends, had 
talked frankly and warningly to her. 

She was proud of her reputation, of her good name 
and ‘high standing and her friends were many. But 
she was not solemn or stupid, nor settled and saintly 
in ways and manner as one would imagine; on the 
contrary, she was young, active and full of life. She 
loved outdoor sports: tennis, golf, swimming and even 
shooting and was very fond of horses. She liked to 
climb mountains, row boats and was intensely happy 
whenever she beat her men friends in the games and 
other outdoor sports that she loved. And this she fre- 
quently did. 

She was not beautiful, but the great mass of brown 
hair that clustered about her head; the steady, brown 
eyes, neither large nor small, but eyes that seemed to 
bore through and read the very soul of one; the keen, 
straight nose that halted just above a small, daintily 
curved mouth, the lips of which were chisled to a fine 
firmness: a clear, smooth complexion; a pair of full, 
richly colored cheeks that sloped gracefully down and 
formed a well modulated chin; a slender artistic fig- 
ure; a lithe, graceful carriage; a quick, active man- 
ner,—made her one of the most attractive girls to be 
found. But she was good--wholesomely good and 
genuine. 

Such a girl was Slyvia Mason, Ralph Gilbert knew 
it and wanted her; not so much because of her morals, 
but because she was so attractive. That she would be 
hard to get, he well knew; so he studied her. 








ILBERT, out of a good, highly respected family, 
had inherited qualities that all men should have 
but few possess. He had will, determination and perse- 
verance. Not a particularly good man was he, nor an 
unpardonably bad one. The natural course of his de- 
sires ran straight. Unusual for a young man of thirty, 
he did not dissipate; drinking, gambling and midnight 
revels did not appeal to him. But he greatly admired 
beautiful women and had a keen respect for all 
womankind; never making himself fresh with 
strangers, nor over familiar with those whom he well 
knew. Yet, he was not a saint, for he had animal 
passions the same as other men; but he never allowed 
feminine beauty to run riot with him. 


He had never been deeply in love with anyone, but 
many girls he greatly admired and liked much. Yet 
there was one among them that he wanted above all 
others and that one was Sylvia Mason, Her unustal 
attractiveness had taken a greater hold upon him then 
he had ever permitted any other type of feminine 
charms to do. Yet, he told himself that he was not 
in love. 

But he wanted her—not as a wife, for he had not 
thought of marrying; not as a mistress, for he hon- 
ored and respected her too greatly and considered her 


THE CONQUEST 


By J. Blaine Poindexter 


too fine for that. But he just wanted to hold that 
slim, girlish figure in his arms; wanted to feel that 
queenly, graceful form pressed closely to him; wanted 
the clinging of those lovely arms about his neck and 
the pressing of those firm lips to his own. 

But, he asked himself, could he get those things? 
He knew that if he could make her love him, that all 
those things and more would be added; and then he 
would be satisfied. He had never been defeated in 
his former battles with women; he had always come 
out victor. But in Sylvia, he found a new type—a 
kind different from the others whom he had made 
particularly fond of him. Carefully, he weighed his 
chances for success in the conflict he determined to 
engage in with this exceptional girl. 


E analyzed himself. He knew he was not hand- 

some, but there was a certain charm about him 
that made him popular with women. He had money; 
but he knew that a man’s money would not attract 
Sylvia Mason. He had social position; his gentle- 
manly bearing, good breeding and reputation had 
made him favored and well-liked in a general way. 
But he realized that Sylvia’s social standing was 
equally as high as his own, and perhaps, a little 
higher; so he could not attract her from that angle. 
And besides, to further lessen his possibilities, she 
did not like him and he knew it. Why? He did not 
know. But he determined to know—determined, in 
spite of everything, to make her love him; and he 
meant to fight it out with her along that line if it 
took all summer or several summers. The fact that 
his fight would be a hard one, added zest to his fight- 
ing spirit and made the conquest more interesting to 
him. 

Gilbert studied her. When in her presence at social 
functions, he listened carefully to her conversation. 
He caught her ideas and opinions as they dropped one 
by one—analyzed them and stored them away in his 
mental closet for future reference, On many pre- 
vious occasions, before his interest in her had become 
so aroused, he had tried to engage her in friendly 
conversation; but her cool civility and polite indiffer- 
ence had so chilled him that he made no later at- 
tempts. She had always emphasized the fact so 
plainly to him, without rudeness, that she cared noth- 
ing for his friendliness, not even his conversation. 
The more she ignored him, the more gradually she 
aroused his unrest; and out of that unrest, a new 
interest in and a strong desire for her had developed. 
At last they had come to a climax—a point where 
they fired his determination to break down the bars 
of her coldness. For a long time he had been study- 
ing her, preparing—gathering his forces for the con- 
quest. He felt himself now ready and tonight at the 
private dance of the Armitage Club, he would issue 
the challenge. 





N a corner of the spacious ball-room, Gilbert stood 

talking with Austin and looking over the brilliant 
assembly. He saw Sylvia. She was standing near the 
middle of the room with another girl and two ad- 
mirers who were writing their names on her dancing 
program. Gilbert calmly approached the group. He 
bowed politely and his eyes caught Sylvia’s with a 
challenging flash. She sent it back with equal swift- 
ness. 

“Miss Mason,” he said suavely, “may I have the 
pleasure of a dance with you?” 

Without looking at her program, she replied courte- 
ously: “I’m sorry, Mr. Gilbert, but my card is almost 
full.” 

With an air of finality and without another glance 
at Gilbert, she began speaking to the others about her. 
“What were you saying about the tennis season, Mr. 
Hampton?” she asked. 

Gilbert was more amused than angry. He admired 
her tact. She couldn’t afford to lie and say her pro- 
gram was full when it wasn’t, nor would her good 
breeding permit her to rudely say, “No;” so she set- 
tled it with: “I’m sorry, but my card is almost full,” 
which was indeed true, It was just a nice, polite 
way of shutting the door in his face which she had 
done many times before. He smiled wanly but was 
undaunted and remained with the group—for the 
others were his friends—and joined in the conversa- 
tion. He was sure she would have left them at his 
approach could she have done so conveniently and 
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had the conversational topic not been of tennis, her 
favorite game, She liked to talk about the game and 
listen to the talk of others about it. 


A* length, the two men excused themselves and 
sauntered off together to make other engagements 
for dances; and some fellow came up and took away 
Sylvia’s companion to speak to an elderly lady who 
had sent for her. It was all done so quickly that be- 
fore he hardly realized it, Gilbert stood alone with 
Sylvia. He lost no time, wasted no words, but spoke 
rapidly and to the point, for those few minutes were 
precious. Looking straight at her, he said tensely: 

“Miss Mason, you don’t like me and I know it; but 
why, I’ve no idea. I’m a man and gentleman; evi- 
dently, you think me a cur and a rascal, for you treat 
me as such. Please understand that my character 
and reputation can be matched with yours at any time. 
No scandals have ever been about me; my record 
stands the most rigid investigation—investigate, 
please, and ascertain for yourself. I’m no despoiler 
of virtue; I don’t seek to ensnare and lure innocent 
girls to ruin as a spider does a fly; indeed, I protect 
them. I respect all womankind, for my mother is a 
woman and for her sake I could not do less. But 
you think me a snake in the grass and with your 
polite indifference you shut every door in my face and 
keep me barred from even your friendliness. I de- 
mand entrance, for I am worthy and can prove my 
worthiness. Because I’m a man I suppose you think 
I have the average man’s passion for the salacious 
and the cheap. If you think that you are wrong. My 
tastes are in common with yours; I love the clean, 
the wholesome, the pure the same as you. We are 
equals, only you don’t know it. And I tell you frankly 
here and now, that I am not going to stand this sort 
of thing from you any longer, I shall give you time 
to investigate my record; if you find a flaw, I’m 
through; if you find it flawless, I shall not let you rest 
until you admit me into the sanctum of your friend- 
ship. I mean that, every word.” 

Then Gilbert smiled faintly, bowed politely, turned 
and walked away just as the music began. He made 


no further attempt to speak to her the remainder of 
the evening. 


AVING been called out of town on business, it 

was three weeks before Gilbert saw Sylvia 
again. It was at Mrs. Winstead’s garden-party. He 
took Mrs. Winstead into his confidence and asked her 
to make it possible for him to see Sylvia alone. A 
plan was arranged. 


In a little sequestered nook of the spacious garden, 
Gilbert came upon Mrs. Winstead and Sylvia seated 
alone. Upon his approach, Mrs. Winstead arose with 
a smile of welcome and said gayly: 


“Mr. Gilbert, please sit here and talk to Sylvia 
until I return. I must go and see how my guests are 
faring. Wait here for me, Sylvia. I'll be back; we 
haven’t finished our conversation, you know.” Then 
she flitted away. 

There was an interval of silence between Gilbert 
and Sylvia. Her face was turned in the opposite 
direction and Gilbert’s steady gaze at the back of 
her head so burned that slowly she turned her face 
toward him and their eyes met, 

“Well, Miss Mason?” said Gilbert quietly. 

“Well what, Mr. Gilbert?” she returned indiffer- 
ently. 

“Have you investigated my record?” 

“Investigated your record? What do you mean? 
Why should I investigate your record? It’s no busi- 
ness of mine; and besides, Mr. Gilbert, I’m not at all 
interested in your record.” 

“You know well enough what I mean and why I 
asked you that, Miss Mason. I know you haven’t for- 
gotten what I said to you at the Armitage Club Ball; 
and I meant every word of it.” 

“What did you say to me at the ball? Perhaps I 
wasn’t paying you any attention; if I had been, I 
surely would have heard and remembered what you 
said. I happen to have a very excellent memory, 
Mr. Gilbert.” This very politely. 

“Then I am sure you know what I said to you at the 
ball. You looked straight at me while I was talk- 
ing and you heard what I said, for nothing distracted 
you.” 

(Continued in November issue.) 
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2 By E. K. Wooldridge 2 | 
OR a person who prefers to pour over the cur- URNING in answer to a “Good morning, Auntie,” from the side pocket of her dress, she proceeds to 
;, her rent of life rather than to plunge into its she finds a stranger in the yard asking for a enumerate her needs, all the while keeping a watch- 
» and tumultuous waves, no undesirable retreat is morsel to eat; for Aunt ’Lindy lives near the railroad ful eye on the number of coins that the amount might 
j the home of Aunt ’Lindy. How pleasant a tracks, and those shiftless laborers, commonly known not dwindle too rapidly. Miss Garrett deposits her- 
miracle life could be made “to roll its variegated as hoboes, have passed the word along that you may self on the edge of a chair, ready to fly at the first 
_— length before the threshold of his own hermitage; find a good meal at Aunt ’Lindy’s. Inviting him in, glimpse of Jason and the “colt.” 
aaente and the great globe, as it were, perform its revolu- she asks him to partake of a meal of “biled cabbage “There! there’s Jason. D’ y’ ever ’n all y’r life see 
away tions and shift its many scenes before his eyes without and ham.” The hoe-cake of cornbread baked in the such a piece 0’ foolishness f’r him t’ drive that ragin,’ 
» who ee - —* a oe ae ry? — ashes, with the imprint of her fingers left thereon, is tearin’ critter? ’s much ’s m’ life’s worth t’ try to get 
€ favored with a lot analogous to this, it 1s Aunt something novel, yet most palatable. With a pro- int’ ” h tted 
at be- : eae & » J st p e 1 pro- int’ the buggy!” And away she trotted. 
aan *Lindy. So, at least, have I often fancied while loung- fusion of thanks, he quits the domicile of the old 
ake ing around on the veranda, where, quietly sitting, I mammy to resume his nomadic journey. 6¢61Q\UH de worl’, how you skeered me! Don’t you 
: were a = gag ewe of Aunt | — 8 —_ “De po’ prodigal” gone, she seats herself in a rush nebber do dat agin ’s long ’s you libs, or I'll 
ely: a orning of a bright summers day, unt bottom chair near the center of a spacious kitchen. wring youah neck off.” And Aunt ’Lindy catches a 
oon Lindy awakes with this song on her lips: “Make The cob-pipe protruding from the side of her mouth mischievous burr-headed youngster and gives him a 
> ae me a blessin’, Lawd, to ebb’ry one.” The little house tells of Aunt ’Lindy’s accustomed way of passing her sound boxing. 
: treat io es — a orien pio — leisure moments. Now and then she lays it aside = «aunt ‘Lindy, I'll tek dat cuffin’ ’nd anudder 'f 
st y etween it and the road, to croon, “Make me a blessin’, Lawd,” while she rocks you'll say I c’n hab sum mo’ cherries.” 
‘ and guarded by two or three huge trees. The little and busies herself with her sewing. eS ‘ * it 
y —. front yard from gate to door-stone is carpeted with oy — youah = - youns ee ge a br 
recor oni : anudder kin : 
Resta, | izing mle. ut throng the fence Kt pashan, end A YOUNG mother with «babe clasped to bar “On & dems Yow He # 
a : “ taralls ss 2 7 
spoiler school children. All Summer its glossy greenness , a oe Sane": = - ne o— H EARING a faint cry, Aunt ’Lindy turns and be- 
nocent f hini nown throughou e community that Aunt ’Lindy is holds a young man upon whom consumption’s 
orms a shining carpet for the narrow yard and a rest : : Pas young P P 
protect Soa: tieeai aainmnin alee an authority on the treatment of all infants’ ailments. ravages are plainly perceptible. He sinks swooning 
: ‘7 pee e. y b After a careful diagnosis of the child, “Auntie” ad- ; : . . 
er is a Peeping within doors, we perceive the white-washed Vises what is best, and the mother hastens away to into a chair and lets fall a handkerchief which she 
. But walls adorned with scriptural pictures. And there try the suggestions ie , ¥ N° sees is saturated with blood that trickles over the 
h your sits dear old Aunt ’Lindy. She is one of those large- “4 unt ’Lind acl ie d t bosom of his shirt. In an instant, she is by his side 
ice and hearted old Southern mammies. Yet, notwithstand- : 0 wor? et Bway, and my trousers are administering a concoction of salt and water, and soon 
oe : ee , , Pe minus a button; could you put one on for me?” hen the ul f ine that. for the #1 bei 
ing her illiteracy and simple reasoning, her keen  «Opjy ¢ 4 te bel 2 fen fetch a 0 SRS TRO eteETS CC Meg a, oF ee eee 
ove my perceptive powers have enabled her to sift out from _ ’ _ s ” ~ ina Sagpellcseig _ oi * the hemorrhage is checked. Learning that he is ask- 
1 think p . , Aunt ’Lindy soon finishes the work and receives . ll donati t ble him t hh h 
the midst of chaff full many a seed of precious grain. : “a ing small donations to enable him to reach home, she 
lacious be compensation, Gee, but I was lucky to get — slips into his hand the few remaining coins in her 
ig. My OW the day is well begun. The visitors are fre- . on. I won't fergit to bring youse a fish pocket book. Not many moons will wane ere all that 
» clean, quent. Aunt ’Lindy’s practiced ear can dis- — is mortal of the poor boy will be forever in the bosom 
We are incui “ip ” : f Mother Earth. 
tinguish the step of “lil’ preschous” who steals quiet] ; : pas 
frankly to — door ml es Auntie.” After oie LITTLE wiry woman in black comes hurrying Welcome! the “newly-weds,” who have known her 
ie sont “Auntie’s” famous frog story and her great snake *~ ‘rough the yard. . from their infancy. They have not forgotten 
ou time : : : Well, now, Miss Garritt, I’se downright glad to see «“Ayntie’s” story of the “moon changing.” After the 
story, he hurries away with his chubby hands full a rege ; y 
iw, I’m of cookies. yer,” and Aunt ’Lindy bustles hospitably to the door. pjessing which she usually bestows upon them, and 
you rest eek eieties 4 eek: eeliien 0 abi a “Come in. Take off youah things and stay a spell. which they cannot comfortably leave without, and her 
friend- turnips given him by some thoughtful neighbor. And “No, I can’t stop a minute,” she answered to re- parting advice of “lub one anudder, chilluns,” they 
w ilk ttles brisk] d. Th ¢ newed advances of hospitality. “Jason and me, we’re return happily to their home. 
, turned saieinar aime te the ieee mane and behind goin’ over to Elmont this aft’noon, an’ I says t’ him, , 
le made it comes two old women riding in an old cart and sez I, ‘While you're hitchin’ up,’ sez I, ‘I’m goin’ t’ NCONSCIOUS of the great act she has played in 
inder of peddling “early strawberries.” None fail to recog- ‘Un over ’n see ’f Auntie don’t want to send fer life’s drama in being a “blessing” to each visitor, 
nize her. Each has chosen this road to travel espe- somethin,’ sez I, an’ he’s comin’ right along ’f that old mammy ’Lindy looks westward and discerns the 
; : ; Ts Ie +n’. Plaguey colt—how he can stand that pesky critter, I stars kindling in the sky as if but a little way beyond; 
: . cially, in order to receive Aunt ’Lindy’s “Good mornin’, , indi i : 
iness, it honey; I hopes you has a sucksessful day of hit.” “It don’t see f’ the life of me!” and mingling reveries of Heaven with remembrance 
Sylvia lightens the day’s work so much to receive Auntie’s “Dat is real good ob you, Miss Garritt, Day is of earth, she leaves us for her night’s rest, crooning: 
ty. He pleasant greetings,” is the explanation offered by one sum tings I needed, an I’m sho I didn’t know how I “Swing low, sweet char-re-ut, 
~ _ who travels that way daily, wassa gwine git ’em.” And taking her pocket book Comin’ foah to carry me home.” 
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ae Peg A BELATED CARTOON 
| Gilbert HE accompanying cartoon, intended for the Sep- 
opposite tember issue, made its belated appearance at our 
back of ofiice on the jth of August, Self-explanatory in itself, 
her face its idea being well conceived and splendidly executed, 
the cartoon also illustrates the fact that printing or 
publishing is a great game that few among the laity 
sndiff, seem able to understand. In submitting the same, Mr. 
IDGEESE- Walter C. Brown evidently felt that we would receive 
it in plenty of time to consider it for the September 
issue. The truth is, the September issue was off the 
u mean? press on August the 6th and partly ready for the mails 
no busi- on the date received, while half the October issue had 
10t at all been already set up. To appear in the September issue, 
Mr. Brown's cartoon should have been received at least 
d hy I by the Ist of July. For the benefit of those who want 
- y to learn the fine points of the game, we are using Mr. 
ven’t for- Brown's belated cartoon, not only for its own sake as 
lub Ball; something of merit and therefore commendable, but 
also to emphazise the advice that any manuscript or 
erhaps I drawing intended for some particular month or issue, 
1 been, I in order to receive consideration, should be mailed to 
what you us at least three months ahead. 
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ORIS lay on her bed and stared hard at the 

the ceiling, great tears occasionally rolling 

down the cheeks that were so far from rosy. 

She wept silently, not a muscle of her face 
moved, the tears simply welled up in the hazel eyes 
and rolled quietly down. How long she had lain there 
Doris did not know. The sun had long been high; she 
had heard her mother moving about in the kitchen 
for some time, and the children had been making an 
incessant chatter for what seemed hours. Still she 
did not stir. It was not until a sickening odor of boiled 
onions and sausage assailed her nostrils, that she 
moved. Then with a wild burst of sebbing she buried 
her face in the pillow and racked her frail little body 
in a very agony of grief. 

It was all so hard and sordid! Day after day she 
encountered the same sickening grind, and day after 
day her dreams had faded, until now she knew that 
dreams were empty—futile, and that there was no 
future for her. Nothing but hard work and drudg- 
ery—drudgery, too, that wasn’t even appreciated. 
Doris swallowed hard, It was selfish, she knew; for 
had not her mother toiled on year after year without 
appreciation and with never an hour’s surcease from 
the struggle to make both ends meet, and yet without 
complaining? And Doris hated herself for wanting 
all that other girls had that she missed and must 
always miss and nobody seemed to notice that = 
she missed. Being the eldest of nine children, 
she had always known worry; and looking back, 
‘she could not remember a time when she had 
been happy and carefree like other children. 


ER recollection of the time when she first 

became acutely aware of the difference be- 
tween herself and other girls was painfully 
clear. It happened when she was eight years 
old and she had asked her chum to spend the 
night with her, and parental consent having 
been gained, she was blithely accompanied home 
by Maida. 
ing when her father had looked up from his 
paper angrily and scolded her in a voice that 
the unconscious Maida could have heard had she 
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DREAMS 


By Mattie Jordan 


lived the lives of the magazine girls. Doris loved 
the girls in stories who lived athletic, healthy lives 
and who always eventually met Prince Charming and 
sailed away to live happily ever after. 

She had been pretty and nuive when she was turned 
out of school four years ago and had ventured timidly 
from home to wrestle for a living with the big, un- 
feeling world. While she had always known poverty 
and privation, until then she had always been at 
home. But the world itself had not been so unkind 
and she had liked the keen competition of the business 
world and sometimes dreamed of herself as a great 
business woman some day. But greater than this 
had been the vision in which she saw herself the happy 
contented wife of Prince Charming, who was all that 
her father was not—successful, masterful, respected, 
considerate, proud. 

Until recently she had had dreams. She had once 
met a man who measured, in some degree, to her ideals 
but he had been poor, although his love for her was 
very great. He had come to her assistance once when 
she was in great need of a friend. He had been all 
to her that a true friend could be, and he had loved 
(and she knew he still did love) her devotedly. And 
they would have been married but that her mother 
objected. She had never seen him but she knew he 
was not the man for Doris and forbade her having 
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AMERICA 


By Ephraim D, Tyler 


os AMERICA, your crimson stripes are mine, 


To colors blue I’m always true; . 
Your stars shall always shine. 


My purse is small, but when you call you have my little mite. 


For I shall stand with every man 
Who loves the cause of right. 


— AMERICA, your government is mine, 


And east or west I'll do my best 
To guard your border line. 


Then call for me on land or sea, I will not shrink nor swerve. 


For soldiers brave must die to save 
Those honors we deserve. 


Men can’t complain, he tried in vain 


Her hurt had been deep and last- — AMERICA, your president is mine. 


Some terms of peace to find. 


We've been opposed by foreign foes; this fact can’t be denied 


Then let us go to meet the foe 
And save our nation’s pride, 


been paying attention for bringing in another aia AMERICA, all that is yours is mine. 


mouth to be fed for two meals. She had lain 
awake long after the rest of the household was 
sleeping that night, hurt, dazed—the hot tears 
wetting her pillow, her tiny hands digging deep 
into each other, a very agony of rebellious 
grief and anger overcoming her. And all 


the 
time the unconscious, dimpled Maida slept by her side 
her tiny hand clasping her favorite doll, her little 


breast rising and falling serenely in slumber. Quite 
vividly Doris remembered raising herself on her el- 
bow to gaze into the chubby face in the moonlight and 
wonder savagely if Maida’s father ever talked so to 
her. 

Bitterly, this morning, Doris recalled all this. It 
had always been the same with her, only the years 
had taught her to bear her lot cheerfully and to look 
on the good fortune of her friends as naturai and 
her own misfortunes in the same light. 

Doris had been struggling against this feeling for 
several days, but the crisis had been reached last night 
when she read an account of Maida’s marriage to a 
well-to-do and prominent young lawyer of a neighbor- 
ing town. Long ago, with her father’s increased busi- 
ness failures, she had been dropped from Maida’s 
circle. 


HE had finished high school four years before and 

it had been her dream to go to college, but her 
mother had longed all her life for a home of her own. 
So when an opportunity came for Doris to teach a 
little country school, she had gladly accepted, and 
with her very first meney she had made a payment on 
a pretty but modest home. She felt she owed the 
little mother who had labored so long and so uncom- 
plainingly for her, that much. Then had come the 
desire for better furnishings and warmer bedding 
and clothes for the children. Then there were her 
own expenses to meet, and with her father’s earning 
capacity becoming less and less the responsibility had 
gradually evolved upon her. 

Teaching she did not like, so she tried office work. 
That did not agree with her but she had to keep at it. 
Debts had been incurred that she had to meet. But 
her health was failing. She envied the girls she 
saw whose appearance assured the fact that they 





We stand for right. Your stars of white 
Shall never cease to shine. 


With arms of steel we stand to shield our flag at any loss. 


And victory for you and me, 
No matter what the cost. 


anything to do with him. She even went so far as to 
tell Doris that if she married him, she must never 
call her “mother” again. And because Doris loved her 
mother so devotedly and could not bear to add to her 
troubles, she had given him up, arguirg to herself 
that perhaps her mother was right. And he had 
gone away and never written after her final decision, 
and life again was drear and barren and the years 
stretched before her, bleak and unlovely, and her 
dreams became empty—a mockery, And she almost 
hated the magazine girls who had once been her chief 
delight. 


RAVELY little Doris had stood it all off as long as 

she could but this morning she had faced the 
sordid, ugly facts. And she lay there and wished 
with all the intensity of her young heart that she 
might die—at once. What was there to live for any- 
way? She hated this life. There was neither beauty 
nor hope in it—nothing but drudgery. She felt ill and 
pitifully tired—she was always tired. She was glad 
that this was her vacation and she could stay at home 
and rest. 

And there was that smell of boiled onions and 
coffee—for breakfast! She hated it—hated it, and 
why couldn’t she die? She had read of old, old people 
loving life and dreaming dreams—but they had always 
had love and happiness. She was old and disillus- 
ioned at twenty-five! Life was a fraud and she had 
been most woefully cheated. 


6é ORIS, Doris, aren’t you never going to get 
up?” Her mother’s tired, rasping voice came 
to her suddenly. 

Doris started, wiped the tears from her eyes quickly 
and steadied her voice with an effort. Even then it 
sounded weak and hoarse. 

“Yes, I’m coming now.” 

She raised herself slowly. 
side! 


Oh, that pain in her 
She groaned and sank back. Then with a 
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look of grim determination she raised herself again. 

“This’ll never do, I mustn’t get sick—at least not 
until my debts are all paid . Dear Lord, please, not 
until then.” Then she stopped and smiled cynically. 
Had she prayed? Why the Bible and God were just 
beautiful fairy tales. She used to believe in God but 
now it was as the beautiful myth of Santa Claus, 
only grown people still professed to believe in it—such 
as her mother, for instance. She paused in the act of 
putting on a very coarse black stocking on a very 
slender leg to ponder this new problem. 

“I guess they have to have some kind of dreams,” 
she said at last,” and when the dreams of their youth 
perish they must needs find something else, and dreams 
are stimulating—while they last, and human nature 
could not long stand to look plain facts always in the 
face. That’s why people kill themselves. When they 
see life as I’m seeing it now—so sordid and ugly and 
they’ve nothing to look forward to but emptiness and 
the eternal sameness of things in general. Yes, they 
kill themselves when they feel as I do this morning— 
only I can’t afford to—yet.” 


HE stopped a moment and smiled grimly. Then 
she went on, “Yes, I’m glad ma has her dreams 
about Heaven and all that sort of thing yet. It helps 
her keep up and hope.” 
pa She smiled a queer, wise little smile and re- 
sumed her dressing, despite the pain in her side. 

Her mother noticed her unusual pallor and 
spoke of it. 

“I’m afraid, Doris, you’re working too hard. 
I’m glad you have your vacation now and can 
rest. You’re so thin. Are you well?” 

“Only tired. A few more mornings abed will 
put me right again. It wouldn’t take much, 
mother, to make an aristocrat of me.” 

Her mother smiled but still appeared anxious. 
However, deep as was the love between these 
two, there was seldom any demonstration. 

“Sit down and eat your breakfast,” was all 
the mother said. 

Doris eyed the table with disfavor. Boiled 
onions, sausage, gravy, coffee and soda biscuits! 
She turned away to hide the look of disgust. 

“T don’t think I care for breakfast, mother. 
“T’ll go out here where it is cool. I’ve been 
cooped up indoors for so long that I want every 
breath of fresh air I can get.” 

“You ought to eat, Doris. That’s why you’re 
so thin. If this doesn’t suit you, tell me what you 
would like and I’ll try to fix it for you.” 

“Thanks mother. But there isn’t a thing,” she lied 
cheerfully. “I’ll eat after while.” And she hurried 
out, eager to be away from that smell of boiled onions, 
sausage and coffee. She was tired of heavy, coarse 
food. Generally she indulged in dreams and imagined 
the coarse food something dainty and delicious, but 
this morning dreams had flown and there was nothing 
ahead as far as she could see but boiled onions— 






HE drew herself up with a start. She must think 

of something else. A bird in a nearby tree was 
singing—a rare sound in that place, Doris thought, 
and marveled at it, 

Then almost unconsciously, her mind reverted to 
the year she had taught the little country school 
and to the man who was always so gravely kind and 
to whom she had become so attached, even while her 
mind painted Prince Charming as rich and handsome. 
She smiled now to think how she had sometimes felt 
toward him—but that was in the days before she 
had realized how much she cared. She could see, very 
plainly, in her mind’s eye this morning, the tiny house 
set amidst a cluster of trees, the wide green lawn 
always so beautifully trim. The tiny well-kept farm 
of which she might have been mistress—the dear gar- 
den where they might have worked together mornings 
and evenings. The beauty, the contentment of the 
life, the freedom and the wholesomeness all but over- 
powered her. She remembered the little white church 
whither they had walked on calm Sunday evenings, 
the little choir of which he was director, and the liter- 
ary society of which he was president; all these 
loomed big before her mind’s eye. And all unbidden 
the tears fell anew. Life here was so pitifully 
cramped and strained. If only her mother would un- 
derstand! But her mother was inordinately ambi- 
tious for her and wanted her to “marry well.” 

(Continued in November issue.) 
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FALL 











(Fig. 1) 





INSPIRATIONS 





The severe requirements of 
the tailored costume are met by 
this wide-brimmed sailor shape 
of black velvet (Fig. 1). ..The 
facing is pink and so is the' 
wide, flat, fringed bow. From 
Mme. Clinkscale, $7.50. 


When the afternoon requires 
semi-dress, the smart woman, 
will wear a wide-brimmed hat 
of pink Georgette (Fig. 2). The 
facing is of black velvet; burnt 
ostrich feathers encircle crown 
and brim and a black ribbon ties 
in front in as flat a bow as pos- 
sible. From Mme. Clinkscale, 
$7.50. 


Dame Fashion says that your 
fall hat may be large, small, or 
just medium, but if you would 
be ultra-fashionable, by all 
means wear a high crown (Fig. 
3). A severe tailored bow is the 
only trimming of which this 
smart, black velvet hat can 
boast. From the Morgan Shop, 
$4.00. 


The smart and youthful are 
achieved by the woman who 
wears this “Tam” of black vet- 
vet (Fig, 4). A wide, flat, tas- 
sel is the only trimming that 
Mme. Morgan used. $4.50. 











What They Are Wearing - - 





Carefully chosen hats are indespensable to the 
well dressed woman’s wardrobe. The hat really 
makes or mars the costume. The wrong hat will 
ruin the effect of the most skillfully designated suit 
or dress while the right one will make up for all 
other shortcomings in the costume. Hats are par- 
ticularly chic this season and the charm lies wholly 
in their gracefully becoming and fashionable lines. 
But very little trimming is being used, but that little 
is chosen carefully. Tassels, rings, chains and cords 
are seen everywhere, but by far the most unique 
seen so far is a carved bone chain from whicn 
dangles a carved elephant. Velvet is the material 
of the hour for hats; taupe, beige gunmetal, purple 
and black being the colors most frequently seen. In 
addition to the dull, soft tones used, there is a shaae 





- By Madam F. Madison 





of cherry red that is seen a great deal in the French 
models, Large, black velvet models will be worn for 
afternoon and evening this winter, and they will be 
trimmed with pearl pins, pearl beads, or erystiz] 
and steel beads combined. 

One can hardly consider a hat without a veil, be- 
cause with everything except an evening hat the 
smart woman will wear a veil. It may be very 
simple; it may even be invisible, but it is there 
nevertheless to give the woman that smart, well 
groomed appearance which cannot be obtained other- 
wise. There will be no flowing veils this season ex- 
cept for sports wear. The newest veils have wide 
open meshes and are marked with dots, diamonds 
and squares in chenille. Some of them have sur- 
prisingly large geometrical figures on them in vel- 





vet. Veils of jersey cloth are new; they are sheer, 
more lustrous than chiffon and drape beautifully. 
The Hiarem veil used in the summer will be used 
again this winter for sports. The length ranges 
from two to three yards and is very attractive 
when arranged skillfully about the head. 

The veil with the trailing figure will always be 
worn by a certain type of woman. It is not only 
the most becoming veil there is, but it has a sug- 
gestion of refinement about it all its own. Black, 
blue, taupe, brown and purple are the most becom- 
ing colors for this style of veil. It is a particularly 
wise choice for a large hat because the figure on the 
veil forms a particularly pleasing design on the 
under brim, butterflies, flowers, birds and geometri- 
cal figures of considerable size being used. 





The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 











Louis, Ill., on Saturday, July 22d, and asked for 
a cooling drink of soda. 

“We haven’t it,” said the druggist, “We have 
had no supply since the riot; we have had no need of 
it: all our patrons are gone to St. Louis and other 
cities, and the only thing left for us to do is to close 
up shop and move away also. We have already leased 
a building in St. Louis and expect to move at once.” 

The same was true with a number of other business 
places, even saloons. 

The proprietor of the drug store was kind enough 
to drive me through what had hitherto been the Negro 
section. For the most part, the houses which were not 
burned were empty; only a few Colored people were 
left, and they were leaving in a constant stream, 
partly from disgust, but mostly from fear. 


I WALKED into the People’s Drug Store, E. St. 


HERE was a look of fiendishness on the faces of 

some of the white people. They had given them- 
selves over to disgraceful, world-wide advertisement, 
but had not accomplished their purpose. With few 
exceptions, the houses that were burned belonged to 
white people. They had closed the doors of a number 
of their own business places; they had depreciated 
the value of their own property; and it is reported on 
good authority that they gave almost life for life for 
those slaughtered in the massacre, although that fact 
was kept from the public. 

In addition to this, the Colored people whom they 
had driven out had found homes in St. Louis that 
were more modern and more convenient in every way, 
and were being brought over to E. St. Louis on trains 
sent over by the business people and were doing the 
same work that they had hitherto been doing. 

But earning money in E. St. Louis and spending it 
in St. Louis seems very distasteful to some of the dis- 
gruntled whites, so the dissatisfaction is still brew- 
ing, Investigations of all kinds are being held; but 
there is a kind of hopelessness in the hearts of some 
of the Colored people, because they say it is hard to 
get a community to convict itself. 


ARIOUS reasons are given for the cause of the 

riot. It seems to be the consensus of opinion, 
however, that it was agitated by the labor unions, 
and there is no small amount of feeling that the 
Southern whites are at the bottom of the whole mat- 
ter. The accusation has been made that the Colored 
men were working for less wages than the white men 
received, who intended to quit in order to force their 
employers to pay them more. They then decided to 
drive all the Negroes out of the city so their places 
could not be taken. In other words, it was a labor 
strike aggravated by race hatred and condoned by a 
most inefficient city administration, while the police 





EAST ST. LOUIS 


By Kathryn M. Johnson 






and militiamen either winkea at 
the savage outrages committed by 
the wanton murderers or openly 
supported them. But Colored peo- 
ple are not going back South, al- 
though many inducements were 


held out to them to do so. They 
would rather stay in the North 
where they can at least get fair 
wages, school their children and 
have an opportunity to have a little 
voice in the government. 

The N. A. A. C. P. and the Red 
Cross met the emergency of caring 
for the helpless and the penniless 
in a wonderful way, and they were 
supplemented by the Y. W. C. A. 
and the Y. M, C. A., and the 
thousands of generous Colored citi- 
zens of St. Louis, Mo., who were 
kind enough to open their doors to 
the distressed refugees. The mu- 
nicipal lodging house fed three 
thousand in one day. 


EANWHILE, one can’t help 
wondering why this nation 
has the impudence to make any 
claim to a Christian civilization. 
One highly cultured gentleman 
from East India, who has spent 
many years in this country study- 
ing our civilization and the Chris- 
tian religion, remarked that he 
was born and reared in a country 
where they had only a Pagan re- 
ligion, but Pagans didn’t murder people as they do 
in this country; they left that for the Christians 
whose religion is founded on the principle of the 
brotherhood of man. And yet we are presumptuous 
enough to want to advise and dictate to other nations 
about how they should manage their own affairs. 
That ninety million whites should take such a mean 
and vicious advantage of ten million’ Colored people 
as kas been taken in this country through numerous 
riots and lynchings, seems preposterous. And yet 
they do so, and then have no hesitation in asking them 
to fight to preserve and defend the same government 
that permits such atrocities. But the Colored people 
are broad enough and Christian enough to swallow 
their indignation and be loyal, and sometimes even 
patriotic. 
DES MOINES 
ig a recent trip to the training camp at Des Moines, 
I found 1200 Negro men, splendid in physique, 
masterly in intellect, and sober and clean in their 
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lives, preparing themselves to lead troops of their own 
color into the great world carnage. In one month’s 
time, they have been tiansformed into a veritable 
army of regulars, that to me made a much better 
showing than the officers at the training camp at 
Ft, Sheridan. They give every evidence of making 
a set of officers that will not only be capable and 
courageous, but loyal and dependable. 

Surely this great war can mean nothing less than 
the purging and cleaning of the world. Let us hope 
that humanity everywhere may come out of it with 
bigger and broader and more Christian ideas than 
they have ever had before; that the littleness and nar- 
rowness that brought the East St. Louis massacre and 
so much other confusion to the races of men may for- 
ever be eliminated, and that the doctrine of the broth- 
erhood of man may be sufficiently rooted into the lives 
of human beings that conduct, character and culture, 
and not color, shall be the measure of handhood 
and womanhood. 





ROOSEVELT ON THE EAST ST. LOUIS MASSACRE 


From the Colonel’s reply to Gompers’ audacious apology for the East St. Louis massacre. 








 Ngatorseg we speak of justice for others, it behooves us to do justice 
within our own household. Within the week, there has been an 
appalling outbreak of savagery in a race riot at East St. Lovis—a race 
riot for which, as far as we can see, there was no real provocation, and 
which, whether there was provocation or not, was waged with such an 
excess of appalling brutality as to leave a stain on the American name. 

Now the longer I live, the more I grow to abhor rhetoric that isn’t 
based on facts—words that aren’t translated into deeds. And when we 
applaud the birth of democracy in another people, the spirit which in- 
sists on treating each man on the basis of his rights as a man, refusing 
to deny to the humblest the rights that are his, when we present such a 
greeting to the representatives of a foreign nation, it behooves us to 
express our deep condemnation of acts that give the lie to our words 
within our own country. 

It behooves us to say that it is impossible that there should be a 
justification for mob violence, for brutality and murder in this democ- 
racy. To ask—that isn’t strong enough—to demand that the Government 
agencies shall use with ruthless severity every instrumentality to place 
the responsibility for this, is our first duty. 

Before we congratulate others upon casting out the beam from their 
eye, let us draw out the beam from our own, Let me remind you that the 
chiefest and most dangerous form of a sentimental debauch is to give 
expression to good wishes on- behalf of virtue somewhere else when you 
don’t dare to enforce decency within the limits of your own authority. 

I am not willing that a meeting called to commemorate the birth 
of democracy and justice in Russia shall seem to have given any ap- 


proval to or apology for the infamous brutalities that have been com- 
mitted on Negroes at East St. Louis. Justice with me is not a mere 
phrase or form of words. It is to be translated into living action. How 
can we praise the people of Russia for doing justice to the men within 
their boundaries if we in any way apologize for murder committed on 
the helpless? 

In the past, I have listened to the same form of excuse advanced in 
behalf of the Russian autocracy for the pogroms inflicted on the Jews. 
Not for a moment shall I acquiesce in any apology for the murder of 
women and children in our own country. I will do anything for the, 
laboring man except what is wrong. 


I don’t care a snap of my finger for any telegram from the head of 
the strongest labor union in Illinois. This took place in a Northern 
state where the whites outrank the Negroes twenty to one. And if in 
that state, the white men can’t protect their rights by their votes against 
an insignificant minority, and have to protect them by the murder of women 
and children, then the people of the state which sent Abraham Lincoln to 
the Presidency must bow their heads. 


I will go to any extreme necessary to bring justice to the laboring 
man, to insure him his economic place; but when there is murder, I’ll put 
it down and I’ll never surrender. We have gathered to greet the men 
and women of new Russia—a republic founded on the principles of jus- 
tice to all, equity to all. On such an evening, never will I sit motionless 
while directly or indirectly apology is made for the murder of the help- 
less. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 


The Pythian Encampment brought thousands to 


St. Louis during the month of August. Hundreds 
of tents gave the city a military appearance. In 
addition to the vast amount of business attended to, 
there was a monster musical program, a mardi gras 
parade, a public reception, military parade and drills 
and finally a military ball. Prominent among those 
present were S. W. Green, of New Orleans, La., who 
is Supreme Chancellor of the World, and Major 
General Robert R. Jackson, of Chicago, who is head 
of the Uniform Rank Knights of Pythias of the 
World. 


The National Medical Association met in Philadel- 
phia this year. Clinics, smokers, and addresses filled 
the program. Delegates were present from every 
state in the Union and Cuba as well as other West 
India islands. Three thousand attended the first 
meeting. Dr. C. W. Cabannis, of Washington, D. C., 
was elected president; Dr. G. W. Alexander, of 
Orange, N. J., was elected general secretary, On the 
last day of the session the delegates journeyed to 
New Jersey and were the guests of the Atlantic City 
Association at a number of social affairs. 


Odd Fellows in nearly every state in the Union held 
their annual sessions during the month of August. 
Almost without exception they report rapid progress 
and most successful meetings. 


A varied program consisting of plantation melo- 
dies, ballads, comics, as well as classic selections was 
given by the Roger Williams University singers, in 
Omaha the first of September. These singers have 
been touring the country all sum- 
mer giving musicals in the interest 
of their school. They have been re- 
ceiving the praise of large audiences 
in every city in which they have 
appeared. 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History held its bi-ennial session in Washington, D. 
C., on the 29th of August. There were four general 
addresses, Monroe Work, Editor of the Negro Year 
Book; Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Editor of the Journal 
of Negro History; Prof. Benjamin G. Brawley, Dean 
of Morehouse College; and Prof. Kelly Miller, Dean 
of Howard University, being the principal speakers. 
The work of the Association is two fold, that of re- 
search and publication. Prominent among those pres- 
ent were Mrs. Louis Post, wife of the Secretary of 
Labor; Julius Rosenwald, the millionaire philanthrop- 
ist; Dr. James H. Dillard, director of the Slater 
Funds; and Geo. Foster Peabody, the millionaire 
banker of New York. 


The Quinn Chapel Choir of Louisville, Ky., defeated 
the Allen Chapel Choir of Indianapolis, Ind., in a con- 
test held Sept. 8rd. The “score” was 87 to 72. These 
choir contests are becoming popular. Not long ago 
the Bethel Choir of Chicago defeated the Allen Chapel 
Choir of Indianapolis. In the near future the two 
winning choirs will contest against each other. 


Col. Roscoe C. Simmons is still “on the job.” Ina 
speech before a large gathering in Jackson, Tenn., he 
said: 

“Talk about migration. You want it stopped. Who 
can stop it? Not the Race preacher nor teacher. 
Not the government, either state or national. I can- 
not stop it. But I will tell you who can, The South- 
ern white man can stop it. How? By walking humb- 
ly with God and doing justice; by giving the race 
the bread of friendship and not the stone of scorn.” 








EMEMBER, the North is a great, busy workshop, filled with active 
men and women, who though receiving something for what they do, 
yet DO SOMETHING FOR WHAT THEY RECEIVE-—skill is their ful. 


watchword. 


More than 800 delegates were 
present at the 47th annual session 
of the United Brothers of Friend- 
ship and Sisters of the Mysterious 
Ten, held in Lexington, Mo., during 
the month of August. These dele- 
gates represented lodges from all 
over the state of Missouri, the total 
membership of which numbers 
15,880. It is said that the total 
membership of the organization in 
this country is more than 1,000,000. 

The tenth annual session of the 
National Association of Colored Nurses was held in 
Louisville, Ky., the last week in August. 
number of nurses from all parts of the United States 
attended the sessions. 


At the annual session of the Business League, 
Major R. R. Moten urged that members of the white 
and black races come to a better understanding so 
that the Colored man could stay in the South. He 
pleaded for police protection for the Colored man, 
and stated that he believed that the time is now rips 
for the South to listen to suggestions for the better- 
ment of conditions; because so many thousands of 
Colored men have left there in the past few months 
the whites are beginning to realize that the Colored 
man is absolutely essential to the full development 
of the South. 


In a telegram to the National Defense Committee 
of Chicago, President Wilson assured them that mili- 
tary considerations would control the training of Col- 
ored troops and that prejudice would not enter into 
the matter at all, He stated that their location might 
be changed from time to time, but that there would 
be the same treatment and training for all soldiers 
regardless of color. 


The 18th annual session of the National Negro 
Business League was held in Chattanooga, Tenn., dur- 
ing August. Hon. J. C. Napier, former registrar of 
the Treasury, was re-elected president; Emmett J. 
Scott, of Tuskegee Institute, Secretary; T. J. Elliott, 
of Muskogee, Okla., Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; and Charles H. Anderson, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., Treasurer. 


A large 


Remember, to shake off the Southern fleece of backwardness and indo- 
lence—it won’t stand the rigorous hustle and bustle of the North. 
Remember, that twenty million eyes are upon you, as their tribune 
in the great world court; four times that number of men and women are 
watching you as a man who aspires to the tasks of MEN. 
Remember, your opportunity is the opportunit yof your race; and 
your rise or fall affects your race accordingly. 
Remember to dare; but dare in honesty, perseverance and patience. 
Remember to consider well your present status and opportunities in 
the South ere you act toward the probabilities of the North. 





The National League on Urban Conditions in New 
York has been making extensive investigations with 
a view of associating the impression that the Colored 
girls working in factories and other places with white 
girls have been making on their employers. They 
found that in most instances there had been no 
trouble between the races and that the Colored girts 
work equally as well as the white girls. One employer 
stated that the chief fault he had to find with them 
was the fact that they made bad time in the morning 
and they are inclined to lay off in the afternoons. 
However they all seem willing to maintain Colored 
help. 


Great arches of triumph, flags, bunting and incan- 
descent lights indicated that Cleveland intended to 
spare no pains to surpass all other cities in hospi- 
tality and entertainment of the Elks. Their pro- 
gram began on August 26th and lasted until August 
31st. A sermon, reception, parade, band concerts, 
ball games, smokers and a series of dances kept the 
delegates and visitors busy during the entire week. 
W. W. Scott of Washington is the Grand Exalted 
Ruler. 


Col. Charles Young has been retired. Some time 
ago, the Colonel was examined by order of the War 
Department and reported to be suffering from a 
chronic disease. In spite of this fact, however, the 
Colonel said that he felt perfectly well. Later he 
was restored to active service, owing to the fact that 
he had such a long and honorable record. He was 
given command of the Ninth Regiment of Ohio, but 
before the regiment could be trained, he was re- 
tired. 





It is said that he “rookies” in training at Des 
Moines will receive only infantry training. Many of 
the men had hoped to be trained for artillery or the 
engineer’s corps, but because of the fact that so few 
of them were college graduates and because there 
were no non-commissioned officers to instruct them in 
the work, they can receive only infantry training. 


The only survivor of the British Steamer, Belgian 
Prince, sunk by the Germans on July 31st, was a Col- 
ored man, William Snell, of Florida. When the Ger- 
mans ordered the victims of the disaster to throw 
away their life savers and jump into the sea, this 
man did so, but at the same time he was wise enough 
to hide the second life preserver under his raincoat 
and thus save himself. 


A conference on law and order with special rez- 
erence to mob violence was held in North Carolina the 
latter part of August. Prominent judges, educators, 
ministers, club women, doctors, state officials and of- 
ficers of the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. were pres- 
ent. They hope to bring about many changes in the 
South, and reduce the friction between the races. 
They believe that public sentiment should be culti- 
vated so as to make it impossible for any officer to 
retain a public office unless he carries out the full 
oath of his office and does his utmost to enforce tne 
law. They also urge that the lives and works of 
great Negroes be placed in the curriculum of all Col- 
ored public schools and that every effort be made to 
promote mutual understanding, sympathy, good will 
and economic justice. 


Splendid indeed was the International Musical 
given in Chicago Sept. 11th, when 
Mme. Anita Patti Brown and A. E. 
Greenlaw appeared in joint recital. 
Mme. Brown’s rendition of the “Mad 
Scene” from “Hamlet” was wonder- 
Mr. Greenlaw was at his best 
and his rendition of Jude’s “Deep in 
the Mine” brought storms of ap- 
plause. They were ably assited by 
Mrs. Greenlaw, the elocutionist, T. 
Theo. Taylor, Chicago’s favorite ac- 
companist, J. Berni Barbour, the 
pianist composer, who played his 


own compositions and Harrison 
Emanuel, the violinist. Mr. Eman- 
uel’s rendition of Tartini’s “Le 


Trille du Diable” and Paganini’s “Le 
Streghe” was excellent. 


The Emergency Circle for Negro 
War Relief has been organized by Mrs. Amelie Hap- 
good, a well known friend of the race. Its object is 
to care for the families of Negro soldiers. Col, Roose- 
velt in speaking of this movement said, “This is an 
important and patriotic duty, and I, as an American, 
thank Mrs. Hapgood for performing it.” Mrs. Hap- 
good will be remembered for her untiring efforts in 


bringing the Colored players to Broadway theatres 
in New York. 


If Alfred Reed, the efficiency expert, can put over 
the innovation, there will be cafeterias on wheels in- 
stead of dining cars and there will be Colored girls 
behind the counters instead of men. He believes the 
idea would be popular with the public and that tip- 
ping would be eliminated and popular prices of food 
prevail. 


One South Carolina Cigar concern has just com- 
pleted plans to employ 500 Colored girls in their 
factory. Not only that, there will be as many white 
girls working in the same factory. This move is 
without precedent in the South, and has been brought 
about by the exhausted supply of female labor. They 
anticipate no trouble whatever. 


The Georgia Legislature has passed a bill appropri- 
ating $5,000 annually for the establishment and up- 
keep of an industrial, normal and agricultural schovl 
for Colored students. The location of the school has 
not yet been decided on. The house also passed a bill 
providing for the organization of a home guard to 
maintain order in Georgia during the war. 
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WE SELL BOOKS 


When you want a 


Book of any kind 
WRITE US 





If we can’t get what you want, 
It's not in print 
Books written 
By Colored-American Authors 
Our Specialty 


Lowest Prices Quick, Service Efficient 
——— 


Progressive Book Publishers 


3519 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Everything Musical 
The Azalia Hackley 


MUSIC 


Publishing House 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
And other Talking Machines 










All the Latest Songs and Records 


| We make a specialty of songs and 
music of all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Classic or Ragtime 
written by our people. 


Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 


Music Publishing House 


5244 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





WE HAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR YOU 


if You Can Write Good 
Short Stories Dealing 
With Colored Life 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts Let them 
be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
love and sentiment, and let them have 
no difficulties for the understanding 
If you can write such a story let us 
hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 


By Lucille Browning 








For the Youngest Member of the Family 


N O MEMBER of the household is quite so important as His Majesty, The Baby. Therefore, we are giving him 


our undivided attention this month. 


the most expensive garment purchasable is not quite good enough for him. 
proud mother would be pleased with the little garments pictured below. 





(Fig. 1) 


This serviceable little dress is of handkerchief linen, 
of the very finest quality, and worked in solid eyelet es. 
The sprays of embroid- 
ered flowers are arranged so as to give a yoke effect. 
The neck and sleeves are scalloped and buttonholed. 
“Mile a minute” crochet finished the dress around the 


and buttonhoie embroidery. 


bottom. 


Every baby needs a nice 
carriage pillow. This one 
is easily laundered and at 
the same time it has an 
aristocratic air. It is of 
white linen and the design 
in cutwork speaks for itself 
for suitability. A big satin 
bow, pink, blue or white, 


according to the taste of 
the mother, or the sex of 





WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


The 14th annual session of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs was held in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., the last week in August. 
First on the program was a memorial 
for the late Mrs. C. W. Posey, who was 
superintendent of the Art Department. 
The reports of various departments 
gave evidence of the vast amount of 
work done by the heads of these depart- 
ments. Mrs. Ruth L. Bennett, of Ches- 
ter, was elected president; Mrs. E. R. 
Payne, of Pittsburgh, and Mrs, Ida 
Wright, of Philadelphia, secretaries for 
the coming year. The next session wili 
be held in York, Pa. 


The 18th annual session of the Illi- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs wa3 
held in Chicago during the latter part 
of August. Mrs. Theresa Macon pre- 
sided. The State Federation has 75 










(Fig. 3) 


clubs and a membership of 2,000. Re- 
ports from the various committees indi- 
cated that a vast amount of work has 
been done in the past year. 


The California State Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs met in Baker:;- 
field, Cal., during the month of July. 
The attendance was splendid and there 
were delegates present from all sections 
of the state. Mrs. B. G. Tilghman, of 
Oakland, was elected president for the 
coming year; Mrs. E. L. Williams, of 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. E. L, Fitz Price, 
of Bakersfield, were elected secretaries. 


The Tennessee Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs held its annual sessioa 
in Oakland, Tenn. They report a 
splendid meeting and excellent attend- 
ance. 


The one shown is just as dainty as his dress anu 
embroidered with just as much care, 
in conventional design make this slip handsome enough 
to wear on even the most important occasions. Like 
the dress, “mile a minute” and scalloped buttonhole 
edges play an important part in the finishing process. 


If it is the first baby, every member of the family and all of the fam- 
ily’s friends, too, will be busy trying to find something for his majesty to wear. 


Each one seems to feel that even 


We believe, however, that even his 





(Fig. 2) 


Baby’s underslips are just as important as his dress- 















Sprays of daisies 


the child, adorns the top. 
We might suggest, too, thar 
in order to make these little 
garments and the pillow 
slip as well, look their very 
best, that they should be 
ironed carefully on _ the 
wrong side, on a very thick 
bath towel, while they are 
wet. 


The Chicago Federation of Women's 
Clubs held its regular annual session 
for the election of officers on the 3rd 
of September. Mrs. Martha Walton 
was elected president: Mrs. Minnie 
Robinson, secretary; and Mrs. Mabel 
Simpson, organizer. 


The seventh annual session of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Oklahoma met in Okmulgee the first 
of September. More than thirty or- 
were represented. Mrs. 
Mary B. Talbert, president of the Na- 
tional Association addressed the Fed- 
eration at one of the sessions. She 
urged them to hope and labor on, to 
live well, pray and have faith in the 
providence of God. Mrs. Judith C. 
Horton was re-elected president. 


ganizations 
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Wa an emergency comes into a 
man’s business, success and fail- 
ure lie close together—the emergency 
marks the point where the road diverg- 
es. It is then that all his acts, big and 
little are weighed. If he has been care- 
less in his dealings with creditors or 
customers, if remiss in those financial 
and personal obligations that are im- 
perative in a business man, if he has 
gained a reptuation for deception or 
trickery, then he is likely to take the 
road marked ‘failure.’ On the other 
hand, if he has shown himself to be 
honest and careful, if he has guarded 
his reputation in the minor transac- 
tions as well as the big ones, then he 
is almost certain to enlist the financial 
assistance that will carry him on the 
road marked “success.” 


George had some good qualities. His 
intentions were good and he was de- 
termined to stick to his venture and 
make it a success. Though ignorant, 
he was willing to learn. Not only did 
he try to learn, but he put into practice 
what he learned. Therefore, George 
proceeded to matriculate in that great- 
est of all schools—the School of Expe- 
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THE INVESTORS GUIDE 

The Half-Century will be pleased to 
answer inquiries from its subscribers 
relative to investments. Such answers 
will be based upon information which 
the Half-Century believes to be reli- 
able, fair and unprejudiced, but beyond 
the exercise of care in securing such 
information, the Half-Century assumes 
no responsibility. 

Inquiries must bear the signature and 
address of the writer in order to re- 
ceive attention. Answers of public in- 
terest will be publisned. If an answer 
is not of general interest, the answer 
will be mailed provided stamp is en- 
closed. 

Note—(W) designates corporations 
under white management. 


Brief Answers. 

B. C. M.—The concern of which you 
inquire reports that for the present 
they are a close corporation, having 
never offered any of their stock for 
sale to the public, and therefore do not 
care to give out any information. 
However, it is classed as the largest 
business organization that is owned 
and managed by Negroes. 


The Black Diamond Oil Co. 


G. C. C.—Oil stocks generally are 
highly speculative, and, as such, are 
not advisable for the investment of 
funds. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


By McAdoo Baker 


MAKING A BUSINESS MAN 
OF THE NEGRO. 


(Concluded) 


rience, whose graduates receive a diplo- 
ma with an unquestioned guarantee of 
qualifications with which to handle af- 
fairs. George learned the essentials of 
a successful business man. He learned 
that honesty is not only the best policy 
but it is the only policy; that a good 
commercial credit is necessary for the 
success of any business; that on ac- 
count of the customs of the mercantile 
world, a good credit rating with the 
Mercantile Agencies will enable one to 
buy goods on credit with less incon- 
venience and at a lower price than 
can be bought even with the cash it- 
self. He learned that a credit rating 
is based upon honestly and integrity, 
the living of a moral life, the paying 
of bills and doing promptly and cheer- 
fully what one agrees to do, more so 
than on financial worth. 


George learned, contrary to Moses’ 
instructions, that a merchant should 


Eureka Products Co. 


M. H. F.—We have no official infor- 
mation concerning the Eureka Pro- 
ducts Co. An inquiry has been mail- 
ed them. Should a reply be received 
in time for our next issue, the same 
will be fully reviewed then, 


The Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana 


L. B. T.—The Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana is going into the oil produc- 
ing branch of the business. To date it 
has been a refining concern, but it is 
becoming apparent in the oil industry 
that production must go with refiner- 
ies in order to insure a certain degree 
of stability for refining operations. It 
is said that they have purchased the oi! 
property owned by John A. Bell, Jr., 
located in Montgomery, Chautauqua 
and Butler Counties, Kansas, at a con- 
sideration of $1,500,000. 


JOHN H. FAHEY 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
T. STEWART, the father of the 
. modern department store, once 
summarized business success in gener- 
al, and his own in particular, in the 
following succinct terms: 

“I have made it the rule of my life 
to give a man the value of his money, 
and I know of no one who has suc- 
cecded for thirty years on any other 
principle. 








Deliver the Goods 


By Nixon Waterman 


HE world will buy largely of 
anyone who 
Can deliver the goods. 


It is ready and eager to barter it 
you 
Can deliver the goods. 


But don’t take its order and make 
out the bill 
Unless you are sure you are able 
to fill 
Your contract because it won’t pay 
you until 
You deliver the goods. 
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not try to get out of a customer all 
he can for his goods. He learned that 
merchandising now-a-days is an hon- 
est calling, the fundamental principle 
of which consists in selling commodities 
to customers at the lowest possible 
price consistent with a legitimate and 
reasonable margin of profit; that in 
order to sell right, it is necessary to 
buy right,—to buy at the lowest mar- 
ket price, and that in order to buy 
and sell right it is necessary that a 
merchant know at what price his com- 
petitors are selling the same or similar 
article; that in order to gain this in- 
formation at first hand, it is sometimes 
advisable that he purchase or send 
someone to purchase such articles from 
his competitors, Should he find his 
competitors selling an article at a price 
that he could not meet with a margin 
of profit, he will know that he is not 
receiving the lowest price from those 
of whom he buys and therefore, should 
seek other and lower markets. 

A Colored merchant should not and 
must not expect his own people or 
others to pay him more for an article 
than they pay others for the same 
article. 

It is a fact, as George learned, that 
one of the principal shortcomings of 
our Colored merchants is that they are 
usually negligent in their buying, pay- 
ing salesmen that pretend a friendly 
interest in them, any price for a com- 
modity that the salesman may choose 
to charge. George learned that goods 
well bought, that is, purchased at a 
low price, would in turn permit him 
also, to sell at a low price and there- 
fore, be much easier to sell. 

George learned that a_ successful 
merchant must keep seasonable goods; 
that in his place of business, cleanliness 
and order must prevail; that he should 
be courteous; that promptness was an 
essential asset; that should he promise 
to make a delivery at a certain time, 
it was imperative that he do so. 

The topmost success in business are 
so big that we scmetimes think them 
unattainable,—beyond the reach of one 
man’s lifetime; but every captain of in- 
dustry,—Morgan, Rockefeller, Carne- 
gie,—was once a private in the ranks. 

The great successes, like the careers 
of all of us, merely consist of a spe- 
cific beginning,—an advance by small 
individual steps and a purpose attain- 
ed. The man at the top got there be- 
cause he made the right start,—because 
every step he took was forward,—be- 
cause his purpose was big,—because he 
played fair. 

To be in trade is no longer a re- 
proach. Business as it is constituted 
today affords ample opportunity for the 
highest honors, for most endearing 
fame and for unlimited wealth and 
power. It is the field to attract the 
able and ambitious and in which to 
exercise the greatest talent. 

So it was with George; though ig- 
norant, he was honest, his purpose was 
good and he resolved to win. He 
worked to win and by honesty, economy 
and persistant industry, he did wir, 
and became a highly respected citizen 
and a captain of industry, known in 
the community as Mr. Washington. 
Time! 

setting sun, 


George an industrial captaincy has 


won. 

The life though strenuous, was mere 
fun 

Hats off to Mr. Washington. 
































Time moves on, but ere the 
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THE U. S. SECURITIES CORPORA- 


TION—STOCKS AND BONDS. 
(Listed and Unlisted) 


Government, Municipal and other 


High-Grade Stocks and Bonds, bought 
and sold for cash or on commission. 


Corporations Financed. 
We will undertake the financing only 


of such companies as our thorough in- 
vestigation of its affairs satisfies us 
that the business is under honest, com- 
petent and experienced management 
and that its field of operation presents 
prospects of success. 


Enterprises of our people financed if 


meeting the above requirements, Ne 
Mining Stocks or other Get-Rich-Quick 
propositions, such as have fleeced our 
people in the past, considered; nor com- 
panies whose operations are principal- 
ly local. 


Inter-State Manufacturing and Mer 


cantile Corporations preferred. 


Our financial connections are such 


that if the proposition has sufficient 
merit we can sell such stocks and bonds 
to banks, insurance and trust compan- 
ies, and to both Colored and White in- 
vestors. 


We offer for sale: 


6 shares Wilson & Co, .................00 37 
9 shares General Chemical .......... 1.64 


We have orders to buy: 


Union Pacific 4c, A. D. S., Spring 
Nut Lock. 


If you want to buy or sell any gilt 
edge Stocks or Bonds write us. Partic- 
ulars on request. We want a “live 
wire” representative for every com- 
munity in which we are not now repre- 
sented. 


The U. S. Securities Corporation, 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Notice—To avoid inquiries from 
curiosity seekers only, four cents in 
stamps must accompany all inquiries: 
for reply. 








IT IS BETTER 


TO BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY 


On account of the high cost of every- 
thing, it looks as if we’ll have to ad- 
vance our subscription price in the 
near future. We know you don’t want 
to miss any one of the excellent num- 
bers that are coming. The covers 
alone will be worth the price of the 
subscription. We would therefore ad- 
vise that you send us your $1.00 to- 
day, for a year’s subscription. If you 
are already a subscriber, we’d advise 
that you extend your subscription for 
another year. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 





soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintly scented and its fragrance you will 


find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Manufactured by 


DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 








ation of youth and beauty. 


a product of a rare order 


Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 
Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 


ter shaving. 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Do You Like Good Perfumes ? 
OUR PERFUMES 


Manufactured by :— 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THEN TRY 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true 





flower odors, use some of these: 


LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 


HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 


DIANANIS—Something new and original. 
LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 


VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other 


popular odors. 


We also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADE BY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. H. C., CHICAGO 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 
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BEAUTY HINTS | 


THE CARE OF THE HANDS 
By Evelyn Northington 





F your hand is fat and chubby, do 

not cut the nails as short as in 

case of the average proportioned 

hand, and vice versa, in case the 
hands are very slender. 

After the nails have been properly 
shaped, place the finger tips in a bowl 
of luke warm water to which has been 
added a good liquid soap. This softens 
the cuticle, Allow the fingers to remain 

in the water for about five minutes, 
after which the hand should be 
carefully dried and the cuticle 

pushed back. This can be done 

with an orange wood stick or 
some similar instrument; injury 
to the cuticle can be avoided by 
wrapping a small piece of cotton 
around the end of the implement 
used. 

If the cuticle is unreasonably 
long and hang nails or callouses 
exist, trim them with the scissors 


or cuticle nippers; cut from right to left, using only the extreme point of the 
instrument. This should seldom be done as the more the cuticle is cut, the harder 
and more callous it becomes. The cuticle can usually be kept in proper con- 
dition by regularly pushing it back with a towel when drying the hands. 


He was a wise man, indeed, who said, 
“Show me not her face—let me see her 
hands, for they reveal the years.” 

Where is there a woman who would 
not give her hands the most undivided 
attention were she only aware of the 
fact that her age was being judged 
thereby? 


We are now entering a new season 
which brings with it a demand for so- 
cial activities. It is almost certain that 
milady is quite busy planning her af- 
ternoon frocks and evening gowns for 
the coming receptions, card parties and 
musicals. No doubt she is having her 
creations made in the latest and most 
youthful styles. I wonder if she is giv- 
ing her hands the time and attention 
they deserve. Even those who most 
religiously attend to the hair and com- 
plexion, often ignore the importance of 
keeping the hands smooth, soft and 
fresh looking. Well kept hands and 
nails are an indication of good breed- 
ing and character. Even the house- 
wife, busy with her homely duties, can 
have hands that are beautiful, smooth 
and expressive of infinite charm. 

A good soap is an absolute necessity; 
one that has bleaching qualities is pre- 
ferable. The more your hands are 
washed in warm, soapy water, with a 
good nail brush, the lovlier they will be- 
come. It is best to use a good hand 
lotion after washing them. 

A good warm bath should be taken 
at night to remove the dust and grime 
of the day. The hands and arms and 
especially the elbows should be scrub- 
bed with a good soap in order to purge 
the pores of all impurities. Rinse well 
in clean, warm water. This cleansing 
bath will insure you freedom from 
“goose-flesh”—a disfigurement often 
seen on otherwise lovely arms. Dry the 
hands and arms and rub on a covering 
of good cold cream, patting it into the 
skin as high as the elbow. Massage 
for five or ten minutes. Don’t overlook 
the elbow cushions—a little cream rub- 
bed into the skin about the elbows will 
prevent that dark brown or ashen look 
so frequently seen. This cream softens 
dry, cracked cuticle and does wonders 
in keeping the finger tips in good con- 
dition. 

After your skin has absorbed all it 
will, dip Turkish towels in hot water, 
wring out, and lay these hot compress- 
es on each arm, keeping them in place 





five or six minutes. After washing 
rinse in very cold water, then give them 
a light, brisk rub with a good toilet 
water or hard lotion.. You will find 
this a most agreeable means of closing 
the relaxed pores. The next morning 
while arranging your toilet, give your 
naiis a manicure as follows: 

File or cut the nails the desired 
length and approximate shape, about 
one-eighth of an inch from the finger 
tips. The cutting can be done with nail 
nippers or scissors, but the former are 
always more practical. Always cut 
from the center of the nail toward the 
side. After the nails have been 
brought to about the desired length, 
they should be shaped with a good, flex- 
ible file. When the nails are long, if 
a file is used instead of nippers or 
scissors, the nails become thick, The 
file should not be held too firmly, al- 
ways filing from the side of the nail 
toward the center. At the conclusion 
of the filing operation, the nails should 
extend a little more than one-sixteenth 
of an inch beyond the finger tips. 

All stains can be removed from the 
fingers and from the surface and un- 
derneath the nails by using the pointed 
end of an orange wood stick wound 
with a little cotton and saturated 
thoroughly with a good nail bleach or 
peroxide. Gently remove all scales 
from the surface of the nails with the 
cuticle knife, using great care not to 
injure or scratch the natural enamel. 
The rough and uneven edges of the 
nails and calloused places should be 
smoothed with a good emery board. If 
the nails are too badly corrugated they 
can be scraped and smoothed down 
with a cuticle knife, but if it is an ag- 
gravated case, great care should be 
taken not to cut away so much of the 
nail as to injure it. In the latter case, 
several operations will be necessary to 
make the nails perfectly smooth. A 
good grade of pulverized pumice may 
be employed to advantage to assist in 
smoothing the nails, 

From one to two weeks should in- 
tervene between the scraping process, 
as this will give the nails proper time 
to thicken at the scraped points. It is 
not advisable to use pumice unless the 
nails are exceptionally rough or 
scratched, for if used regularly they 
wear away too rapidly. I have known 

(Continued on page 17) 
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HE PRINCE arose, looked about him and be- 
gan: 
“Noble sires of His Majesty’s realm—ye 
are indeed worthy and noble. Ye are of one 
mind and I of another. Even as Rimmon trampeth 
out his pastures, so will I render judgment within 
my soul. 

“Sires, before us stand two young men of the 
realm, both seeking and deserving of a recognition 
commensurate with the noble service which they 
have performed for our noble sire and your king. 
Judgment and Reckoning are given to me to weigh 
between the grain of the harvest and the chaff there- 
of. Recall unto thy mind that each motion of the 
tongue, each utterance that proceedeth from the 
mouth of man, renders judgment unto him in the 
mete of a just compensation. The soul of man is 
known by the thoughts a-born and yielded up by 
the voicing of the tongue. His destiny is great 
whose thoughts are noble. His existence is shortly 
measured whose thoughts are of self. Avarice 
breedeth an ill brood which dies of its own hand; but 
charity perpetuateth her existence even unto the re- 
turn of Immortality. 

“Wherefore, then, sires of this golden realm, shall 
we deny any man the right of a noble choice—a 
choice displaying wisdom? Yea, these young sires 
have judged themselves. 

“Piecaries, the first candidate, has shown that he 
is a dangerous man to the peacefulness of our 
realm’s routine. He, therefore, cannot be exalted. 

“Now unto thee, O Salshas, son of the common 
ram, I bequeath the title which thou so nobly de- 
gervest. I am jealous of thy success. And when 
sleepeth my noble sire and I am lifted up, thou shalt 
be my right-hand man of all the men of our sacred 
realm.” 


There was a hush over the vast throng which 
was only finally broken by the sobs of joy emanat- 
ing from the lips of the father of Salshas. Upon 
the faces of most all the nobles was a look of dis- 
>leasure. But the prince had spoken the word, and 
when he had spoken, he seated himself to await the 
decision of his father. 


HE KING arose, amid the anxiety of the great 
throng, cast off his purple robe, and affirmed 
the decision of his son. Then turning to him, said: 
“What wilt thou, my son? It shall be given thee.” 

The prince arose and said: 

“Noble father, my one request is that I be given 
a beautiful maiden for my own princess.” 

All the belles and maidens of the court were im- 
mediately summoned before the prince. After look- 
ing upon the great array of beautiful women, the 
prince announced as his selection the beautiful but 
modest princess Etietusa—to the surprise of all 
assembled. Princess Theone, the rejected, fainted 
and was carried out of the hall. Many noblemen 
openly expressed their displeasure at the prince’s 
choice. Calm, the prince gently led his princess up 
to the seat of his father, who exclaimed: “Hail the 
queen of virtue!” 


'. HAPPENED that Theone was borne from the 
throne room by Piecaries the rejected candidate. 
And when she had been revived, she beheld him 
standing over her, his face a picture of despair. 
“Revenge!” was the first word that came from 





IN THE HOUSE OF NIMROD THE MIGHTY-—conetuced 


(Continued from September Issue) 


the ruby lips of the beautiful Theone. The time 
was at hand. Piecaries and Theone joined fortunes 
in mutual effort for the purpose of effecting the 
same end. 


“Murder!” broke forth from the dry lips of Pie- 
caries. 

Then he fetched a small urn of water and bathed 
the princess’ fevered brow. Just at this moment 
Tiugrenes, commander of the king’s body-guard, 
came upon the scene. He beheld the ministering with 
inquisitive silence. Then upon recognizing his old 
friend and ally, Piecaries, he came forward and 
offered his assistance. 

“Ah, a friend,” said Piecaries, as he turned to- 
ward the newcomer. “You may be of value to us 
both to-night, if you will,” he added, looking plead- 
ingly into the eyes of the commander. “The prince 
goes to the old palace this night, I learn,” he said. 

“He does,” was the reply. “This night I ride with 
him through the forest to the palace,” was the 
commander’s assertion. 

“Then ’tis well you came to us,” said Theone, 
smiling sweetly. That one smile bewitched the com- 
mander. “We will bargain with thee,” proposed she. 

Then the bargain was made. Prince Ezeiniff must 
die. For love of a beautiful princess—the Princess 
Theone—Tiugrenes would slay the sovereign of his 
country. On the road to the palace which runs 
through the forest young Prince Ezeiniff was to lose 
his life. 

“And you'll ride back to the palace and spread 
abroad the rumor that the prince met his death 
at the hands of unknown assassins,” instructed 
Theone. 

“T’ll be faithful,’ was the commander’s reply. Then 
he left for the throne room. 


i WAS a late hour at night when Prince 
Ezeiniff, accompanied by his father’s body-guard, 
started for the old palace. Tiugrenes, remember- 
ing his bargain, suggested to the remainder of the 
body-guard that they ride ahead and explore the 
road over which the prince must come. 

Unsuspicious, the men rode much distance to the 
front, while the prince and Tiugrenes checked their 
horses to listen to the chorus of the distant jungle. 

Having plunged into the depth of the forest, Tiu- 
grenes led the prince out of the main road into an- 
other and devious one. And when he had come to 
a shallow stream, he slew him with his sword and 
threw him into the swift current. Riding back with 
all haste, he met the other members of the body- 
guard who had turned back to meet the prince. To 
them, Tiugrenes broke the news of the prince’s death. 

Back to the palace all rode, spreading the news 
all along their way. They reached the palace almost 
exhausted. Sadly, the prime minister broke the news 
to the slumbering king. The court was soon in an 
uproar. 

“Beastly murderer!” cried out the commander of 
the guard in feigned indignation. But later, con- 
science-stricken, he broke down and revealed the 
whole plot, excepting the Princess Theone, then fell 
upon his own sword. 

Piecaries was summoned before the king, but be- 
fore he could make explanation Theone leaped out 
from among the throng and stabbed him to death. 

Gracefully she turned to the weeping Etietusa and 
said: 

Come, sister, I’ve avenged thee.” 


OUR COVER PAGE 


iy is commonly reported in Chicago that none of the 
fellows are making a hit with the girls unless they 
are “all dolled up” in an 8th uniform. O dandy, O! 
You'd think so too, by hecky, if you could stand on the 
corner of 35th and State or 35th and Forest, or patrol 
35th Street between those two intersections. “When a 
feller needs a friend” was never more true than in the 
present circumstances of the slackers or whatever else 
you’d call them—anyway, “them that ain't got no uni- 
form on”—who look on scarcely with gallant admiration, 
but which comes nearer being the truth with jealous 
disapproval, albeit with discreet silence. Their one hope 
of revenge lies in the early departure of the soldier boys 
for “Somewhere in France’ when will be fulfilled, as 
they think, that prophetic passage concerning “seven 
women to a man.” Yum, yum! 


However all of this may be, the fact remains that the 
8th I. N. G. is the popular idol of Colored Chicago, as 
also the fact of the undoubted fascination that khaki is 
exerting over the ladies of the whole land—and the 
Half-Century is only recognizing that “facts is facts” 
just as “pigs is pigs.” All of which gave us the idea 
to apply to Colonel Denison for permission to pose a 
squad of men operating a machine gun on the firing 
line for our cover, whch he very graciously and con- 
descendingly granted. We herewith beg to acknowledge 
grateful appreciation to the Colonel for his kindly mani- 
festation of interest, as well as to Captain Gwenn of the 
Machine Gun Company, through whose unfailing courtesy 
and patient co-operation every detail for the success of 
the picture was perfected. 


Cc. A. C. 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


a, aD 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, will hold heat longer 
than any comb now sold. 


With metal holder... $1.25 
Same comb, small size...... 15 


Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 


Unusual 
value. 


Winona Hair 
Emporium 


5011 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 


YOU CAN 


GIVE $50.00 TO 
YOUR CHURCH 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 


earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 


ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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WOULD SHE LOOK 
AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 





One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2.00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. 1.00 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS per set 


Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 








ROTHER, verily, verily I say 
unto thee, a woman will for- 
give any crime on the calendar 
except neglect. Yea, if thou 
would’st be among the fair sex even 
as a glad dog in a meat house, love 
them on the last day even as thou 


|didst on the first. 


If thou but cultivatest the following 
virtues, the fox-trot, bridge whist, and 
art as entertainer, even though thy 
face will stop an eight-day Ingersoll 
and thy pockets be as devoid of dough 
as a billiard ball is of hair, yea, will 
the fair sex cater unto thee and make 
a beaten path unto thy dance program. 

Waste not thy talent and energy on 
the buds and debutantes of the season, 
for they are as little children and lack 
wisdom, and fall only for the matinee 


|idol and the Apollo Belvedere type; 
|but after they have been on the carpet 


a year or two, yea, they may be made 
to perform many clever tricks and 
even feed from thy hand. 

Verily I say unto thee, neglect not 
the ugly ducklings and wall-flowers, 


| but cultivate them as diligently as a 


suburbanite cultivates his onion bed; 
for full many a rose that blooms serene 
once blushed a shy wall-flower unseen. 

Yea, must thou study frail woman 
in all her moods, and be able to read 
her, even as thou would’st an open 
book; for woe be unto thee if thou 
fallest a victim to her wiles and let 
her know it, for verily thou art lost. 
Nurse the ugly ducklings and the cor- 
pulent widows even as a sick kitten 
nurseth a hot brick, and lo! thy fame 
will spread to the four corners of the 
earth, and thy name will be shouted 


}even from the house-tops. 





THE WISDOM OF KID SOLOMON 


By Brad Watson 


Study thou the mannerisms and waya 
of the matinee idols and Apollo Belve- 
deres so thou mayst avoid them; for 
the modern damsel falls not for the 
Greek profile and billiken hair, Verily 
if thou seest a beautiful woman that 
thou covetest, treat her with respect- 
ful indifference; for indifference she 
understandeth not and will follow thee 
around even as a pet lamb; but once 
show thy hand and she will flee far off, 
and from the depths of the tall uncut, 
you will hear her giving thee the ha! 
ha! 

In fencing with a woman, scorn to 
use flattery; for flattery is the weapor 
of the fool, which the most dull woman 
can detect. In public, if thou hast 
her at a disadvantage, be gallant enough 
to withhold thy foil, and she will re- 
ward thee with love and kisses. Also, 
in a clash of wits, always simulate de- 
feat; for woman always knows when 
she has lost, and she knows that you 
know when she has lost. For the world 
has yet to produce a man who can 
win in an argument with a woman. 

Verily I say unto three, if thou ven- 
turest forth to make conquest of the 
hearts of the fair sex, yea must thou 
be as cunning and crafty as the fox; 
for verily if thy foot slip, thy soul is 
lost, thy hide will be nailed even unto 
the cabin door and the buzzards will 
make a feast of thy carcass. 

Yea, and if thou writ cultivate the 
study of the fair sex, thou wilt learn 
that the average woman liketh much 
to be thought respectable and virtuous; 
but secretly resenteth the idea that she 
is incapable of an intrigue or escapade, 
and hateth to be thought too old to be 
suspected;—for such is woman! 





CONTENTMENT 


“K. C. B.” in the Chicago Examiner under the caption 
‘Ye Towne Gossip” writes from Maryland Hotel, Pasadena 


as follows: 


HEY tell us 
That just a few months ago 
J. Ogden Armour 
Sat on the same porch 
Tnat I am sitting on 
As I write this, 
And looked out 
On the same trees 
And the same flowers 
And the same green lawn; 
And the porch 
Is a little porch 








Cluster of curl puffs made | 
of finest quality ringlet hair. | 
» Effective hair dressings are | 
readily arranged with one} 
of these clusters. Price, $1 
Sand $2.25 a set. 


Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. 





A Tri-ad Switch 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


That pushes its way 
Into the court 

Of the Maryland. 
And l’ve been wondering 
As I sit here 

If it could be 

That the millions 

Of an Armour 

Could give him eyes 
That might find 

In the floral things 
Deeper glories 

Than I may find; 
And if it could be 
That the air 

That comes up to me 
Is lighter laden 

With the breath 

Of the things that grow 
Than the air 

That came up to him. 
And I’ve wondered 

If it could be 


LL 


That the breeze 

That lists its way 
Across the green 

And through the trees 
Could carry to him 

A kinder portion 
Than it brings to me; 
And if it could be 
That the birds 

Sang gladder songs, 
Or found newer notes, 
While he sat here 
Than they’re singing now 
Or finding now 

For me. 

And the answer 
Comes to me clear, 
And I know— 

And I search my soul 
For envy, 

And find no trace. 
And out in the west 
There’s a golden glow, 
And shadows come 
And [ll wait 

And the day will go; 
And throvgh the trees 
I’ll see the stars 

And tell to them, 

And ask, 

That they will tell to Him 
My thanks, 

In that he gave to me 
All he could give 

To any man. 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


FOR THE OCTOBER HOSTESS 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 







Jellied Cauliflower 

1 head cauliflower 
1 pint cauliflower water 
2 tablespoonfuils gelatine 
Y, cupful cold water 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 teaspoonful salt 
Few grains pepper 
Few grains cayenne 
Hard-boiled eggs 
Mayonnaise 

Separate cauliflower into small 
pieces and let stand in salt and water 
for half an hour. Then boil it until 
tender, reserving the liquid. Soak gel- 
atin in cold water five minutes and dis- 
solve in boiling cauliflower liquid. Add 
lemon juice, sugar, and cayenne; 
strain. When mixture begins to thick- 
en, add cauliflower, turn into a mold 
first dipped in cold water, and chill. 
When cold and firm unmold and garn- 
ish with slices of hardboiled egg and 
cauliflower. The jelly may be colored 
a light green with vegetable matter or 
spinach juice, if desired, 

Stuffed Tomato Salad 

Select firm, medium-sized tomatoes; 
peel and cut a slice from the top of 
each. Remove the seeds and part of 
the pulp. Sprinkle inside of shell with 
salt, invert and let stand one-half hour. 
Fill cavities with dried pineapple, can- 
died cherries and broken nut meats, 
mixed with mayonnaise. Serve on let- 
tuce leaves. 


Omelet With Chives 
4 eggs 
V5 teaspoon salt 
Few grains pepper 
2 teaspoons flour 
4 cup milk 
\% cup chives 
2 tablespoons butter 


Beat eggs, salt and pepper until very 


light. Mix flour with milk, and stir 
until smooth. Combine mixtures and 
beat again. Then add chives cut in 


small pieces. Put butter in frying pan, 
add egg mixtures, and cook as French 
omelet. Fold and serve. 


Spanish Cream 

cup milk 

teaspoon granulated gelatine 

egg yolk 

egg white 
Y, tablespoons sugar 
3 teaspoon vanilla 
Few grains salt 

Scald milk with gelatine, add sugar, 
pour slowly on yolk of egg slightly 
beaten. Return to double boiler and 
cook until thickened, stirring constant- 
ly; remove from range, add salt, flavor- 
ing, and white of egg beaten stiff. 
Turn into a brick mold, first dipped in 
cold water, and chill. 


-Nee ee 


Owing to the unsettled conditions of our coun- 
try, it is no wonder that there is a laxity in social 
activities during the season. However in spite of 
this fact each one of us should at least lend 


some moments to a social hour 

with our friends in addition to our 
most serious moments. We have 
Hallowe’en before us, and no doubt 
could enjoy one evening of merri- 
ment with our friends and soldier 
boys. 

Below are a few recipes which 
might appeal to our congenial 
guests. 


Blackberry Punch 


2 cups blackberry juice 

4 tablespoons lemon juice 
4 tablespoons orange juice 
Few grains salt 

1 cup water 

1 cup sugar 

1 pint carbonated water 


To blackberry juice add lemon juice, 
orange juice, salt and sirup made by 
boiling sugar and water two minutes. 
When ready to serve, add carbonated 
water. 


Apples Baked With Rice 

Pare and core the apples. Fill the 
holes with sugar and chopped raisins. 
Place in a baking dish and fill the 
spaces between the apples with rice 
that has been boiled for fifteen min- 
utes; remove the cover and bake for 
fifteen minutes longer. Dish up with 
the rice and serve hot with cream. 


Marlin Pudding 
2 cupfuls white sugar 
6 eggs 
1 tablespoonful flour 
1 cupful melted brown sugar 
14 quarts boiling milk 
2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 


This is an old-fashioned dessert 
which is easy to prepare, and is just as 
good served chilled as frozen. The 
quantity named is sufficient for a doz- 
en people. Beat the eggs well without 
separating the yolks and the whites. 
Pour the sugar into them and, after 
mixing thoroughly, stir in the flour. 
Have the malted brown sugar ready on 
the stove and pour the egg mixture into 
it, stirring well all the time; pour this 
into the boiling milk in a double boiler 
and leave until it thickens. To make 
firmer, set in the oven in a pan of hot 
water, as in baking custard. Let cool 
and add vanilla. Chill or freeze as 
desired, and serve with or without 
whipped cream. 


Molded Lobster With Lettuce 


1 pound lobster 

4 cup white sauce 

Y4 cup cold water, or stock 
Salt and nutmeg 

2 teaspoons gelatine 

Ye cup cream 

‘4 cup maycnaise 

Ice and salt 


Remove meat from lobster, and chop. 
Mix with white sauce, and water in 
which gelatine has been soaked and dis- 
solved; season with salt and nutmeg 
and leave until cold. Beat cream until 
stiff, add mayonnaise dressing, and 
fold in the lobster mixture. Put in 
small brick mold, cover with buttered 
paper and tin cover, and pack in ice 
and salt, using three parts ice and one 
part salt; let stand three hours. Un- 
mold and serve on lettuce. 

One small can crab meat may be used 
instead of lobster. 








A Boy Worth While 


He approaches you confiently. He does not stammer, scuff his feet or hang 
his head. He epproaches ~ a Ba office or home and-asks you to buy your 
copy of THE LF-CENTURY MAGAZINB from him. There are elements of 
real salesmanship in his talk. He is a product of the Half-Century plan. 

There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the Half.Century Magazine 
to-day. They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and business men. They 


sell more than four thousand copies of The Half-Century Magazine each month. 


If you know one or two of our boys, you know how the work counts for 
character and manliness. If there is no Half-Century boy in your neighborhood, 
there is a business opportunity waiting for one of your young friends. 

Send us the names of two or three boys whom you can recommend and we 
will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Half-Century agency. To their 
Parents we will send free of cost a mighty helpful booklet. 


Write Today To 


The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 


5202 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


IS THERE A BOY OR A GIRL IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
WHO WOULD LIKE TO EARN $5 TO $10 A DAY? ? ? 


If so, send us the name and we will write him our proposition. We need agents 
for the Half-Century Magazine in every community to take subscriptions and sell 


copies of the magazine. Many of our agents are earning $10.00 a day and more. 
Write today for terms. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Chicago 


A BEAUTIFUL SKIN IS YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC 


Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Prevents and relieves chapped skin. This vanish- 
ing cream is soothing, healing and antiseptic. 
Being greaseless, it is especially good for use in 
the daytime; unequaled for oily skins; delightful 
after shaving. The peroxide in the cream Bleaches 
the skin. Will not injure the most delicate com- 
plexion nor cause hair to grow. Price 25 cents. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Overton-Hygienic , Manufacturing 
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Successful baking requires a good baking powder 
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Hyéienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 


meets that requirement 


Economical and Strictly Pure 
A LARGE 1 a) Cc 


CAN FOR 
For sale by all good dealers 
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OVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 





CHICAGO 


SAIL AM i 
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AGENTS—ATTENTION! 


We would like to call our Agents’ attention to the fact that the HALF-CENTURY 
is ready to mail on the 10th of the month previous to the month of issue. For ex- 
ample, the November issue will be ready to mail October 10. The fact that we 
now mail so early each month makes it IMPERATIVE for all our Agents to send 
in their reports and orders to us before the 10th. This means, to be precise, that 
orders should reach us by the ist of the month previous to the month of issue. For 
example, all orders fer the November issue should reach us by the Ist of October. 
Those guiding themselves by this notice will have no trouble securing their magazines 
in plenty time to dispose of them easily while they are yet fresh and live. Orders 
reaching us after the 10th cannot be filled promptly; for after our first big mailing, 
we do not feel warranted in making another mailing until the accumulation of a 
sufficient number of orders. 

Will our Agents therefore please mail their reports so as to reach us on or before 
the Ist of the month previous to the month of issue? 

WE THANK YOU! 
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The HALF-CENTURY is a top-notcher among Negro publications. 
An hour's reading will furnish you more information, more entertain- 
ment, more inspiration, more delight and more real help than an hour 



















spent at your favorite movie theater. Let us send you a free sample 
copy. Write to-day. 














Reasons for Mi-Lady’s Subscribing 
1. To conduct your home more easily and more 
cheaply. 


2. To dress smartly at the lowest cost. 


». To see our own beautiful women depicted 
in the latest and smartest costumes of Dame 
Fashion. 

6. To know the most novei ideas for entertain- 
ing. 

7. To bea leader in the social life of your com- 
munity. 


8. To keep in touch with all that is newest and 
most vital in women’s 
the home. 


3. To read the best stories by the leading Col- 
ored writers. 

1. To bring up and train your children better. 

; interests, inside and outside 


The HALF-CENTURY may be seen 
following blank 


ed by filling out the 


and mailing same to the Publishers 
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HAT is it that establishes 
the various social orders? 
that establishes a higher 
social order for some indi- 
viduals and 
races than oth} 
ers? that com- 
pels us to sneak- 
ingly .acknowl-F 
edge that, after|§ 
all, in a manner 
of speaking, 
some individuals 
and races are 
superior to oth-|' 
ers? What is it|) 
that makes the}; 
difference? Is 
it character or} 





















conduct ? 
OW th e| 
white man} 


loves to make 
fun of the wa- 
termelon - loving ~—— 
darky. Is it be- . . 
eae himself Cyril A. Crichlow. 
dislikes water-melon? Is it because he 
likes it any less? No! 

He delights in his criticism of the 
Negro as a chicken-stealer? Is it be- 
cause he never steals chickens himself? 
Is it because he never, never steals 
anything whatever? No! 

He accuses the Negro of immorality 
and vicious crimes. Is he himself 
above reproach? Nay, nay! 

The private life of the highest so- 
ciety white man and white woman is 
an open book to the vast army of Ne- 
groes employed to give them service— 
the cook, the nurse, the maid, the 
bell-boy, the janitor, the chauffeur, the 
railroad porter, etc.; and we know that 
the white man loves water-melon as 
much as a darky; that, as a malefac- 
tor of wealth, he will steal, though 
he may not steal a chicken; that he 
will drink liquor and get drunk, and 
beat up his wife; that he will maintain 
illicit relations with other women, some 
of whom are other men’s wives, and 
many others young and tender girls 
well under age; that he is frequently 
degenerate in his  proclivities and 
habits. 

Not to extend the analysis of the 
white man’s character any further, we 
know he will do everything—not any 
more, perhaps, but by a long sight not 
any less—that the Negro or the rep- 
resentative of any other race will do. 

As to the fact, therefore, the char- 
acter of the black man is as good as 
the character of the white man; or, 
which is saying the same thing back- 
ward, the character of the black man 
is as bad as the character of the 
white man. 


UNDAMENTALLY, all men and 
all races are alike. One race is as 
crooked as another—one race is as 
good as another. The Caucasian will 
steal, lie, murder, violate purity and 
commit adultery as quickly as, as often 
as, and in all essential respects to the 
same extent that, the Negro, the Jap, 
the Mexican or the representative of 
any other race will do. Only the way 
he does it may be different: the pro- 
cess may be a little slower or faster, 
a little sharper or smoother, a little 
bolder or more insidious. The method 
and the style may be different, but the 
general results and effects will average 
the same. 
Every known offense in the category 


WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 


By Cyril A. Crichlow 


of crimes and sins, moral and spiritual, 
that the most debased, uncouth heathen 
or savage or barbarian nation or race 
will do can be matched by something 
identical or similar that a so-called 
civilized and Christian nation or race 
will do, Nor can any race or nation 
honestly find any justification for its 
sins and crimes in those of another 
race or nation. They all sin alike be- 
cause humanity is one—inseparable 
and indivisible. 

What then is the difference between 
individuals and races in their social 
orders? that establishes the social 
status of one as being highe> or lower, 
as the case may be, than that of an- 
other? It is certainly not character. 


HE answer is conduct. Not what 

you do, but the way you do it. 
Not that you laugh, but the way you 
laugh. Not that you talk, but the way 
you talk. Not that you steal, but the 
way you steal. Not that you lie, but 
the way you lie. Not that you drink 
beer, but the way you drink beer. Not 
that once in a while you step aside from 
the straight and narrow path, but the 
way you step aside from the straight 
and narrow path. 

If the way you do these various men- 
tioned things, correct in themselves, 
some of them, or otherwise the rest, is 
a little bit more polished, a little bit 
more refined, than the way the other 
fellow does it, it establishes your social 
supremacy over him. 

Remember, at heart he is no better, 
neither is he any worse, than yourself. 
And because his conduct is a little more 
refined and polished than yours, doesn’t 
mean that he is going to stand a bet- 
ter show before the Judgment bar of 
eternity than you. Up there, it’s char- 
acter alone that counts; down here 
among us poor whited-sepulchred-mor- 
tals, conduct ofttimes gets credit as 
character, notwithstanding character 
has put out the sign at the door: “No- 
body at home.” 


Conduct does not determine charac- 
ter; for while it is indeed true that 
character determines its own conduct, 
in keeping with itself if it is of a high 
order, the reverse is not always or 
necessarily true. Low-down character 
can attain the highest efficiency rating 
for high-class conduct that the best 
character can attain. 


ET us as a race then remember if 

we would pass through life success- 
fully, as success goes in the world, that 
character is by no means all; that, 
while we must strive to improve our 
character, and in any event whether we 
strive to improve our character or not, 
we should see to it that we do improve 
our conduct. 

Let us remember that conduct, cul- 
ture, refinement are the evidences of a 
superior social order; that commonness, 
coarseness, vulgarity are the evidences 
of an inferior social status, 

If we will ponder this advice, and 
act upon it, we will stop being so loud- 
mouthed, boisterous, hilarious and 
brazen in public places. 

We will stop “rushing the can” on 
the sidewalks and the conspicuous cor- 
ners where everybody can see us. 

We will stop doing many other things 
that good form and common decency 
will suggest that we ston doing in the 
interest of our own self-respect as well 
as the respect of others. 

As colored men, let us strive to be 
gentlemen; as colored women, let us 
strive to be ladies. 


—— 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by Helen Martin 


Removing the Odor of Onions 
OTHING is more disagreeable than 
the odor of onions. However, if the 
hands are rubbed with a stick of cel- 
ery after peeling onions, the odor wiil 
be entirely remoyed.—Mrs. C. W. B., 
Texas. 


The Sleeping Porch 


Weather 

Many prefer to make use of the 
sleeping porch until very late in the 
fall or even all winter. Frequently 
these fall nights it is fairly warm at 
bedtime, but before morning the air is 
positively frigid. Sometimes the cold 
even penetrates the quilts or blankets 
on cold, wintry nights. A blanket made 
of about ten thicknesses of newspapers 
and covered with calico or any other 
thin material that can be easily laun- 
dred will be a wonderful help as the 
wind cannot penetrate newspaper. The 
covering should be basted on with long 
stitches so that the newspaper can be 
replaced from time to time.—Mrs. L. 
M., Indiana, 


Cleaning Books With Gasoline.—If 
the covers or leaves of a prized book 
have become soiled, take a clean rag, 
dip it in gasoline, and rub the soiled 
parts lightly. When dry, the book will 
be found to be quite clean. Be sure, 
of course, to keep it away from the fire. 
—Mrs. J. C. J., Paris, Mo. 


in Cold 


A Handy Jar-Opener.—Unscrewing 
the tops of jars is often a tiresome 
and laborious task, but not that may 
be easily simplified if a shawl or belt- 
strap be used. The strap is an effective 
substitute for the ordinary jar-opener 
when the latter does not fit. More- 
over, the strap never slips because 
the harder it is pulled, the harder it 
grips the jar.—L. J., Kansas City, Kas. 


A Scrap Bag.—A bag with an em- 
broidery hoop sewed in it to keep it 
open is an excellent thing to hang 
near the machine when sewing. All 
the waste threads, and clippings tha 
would otherwise litter the floor can be 
thrown in.—Mrs. C. Y., New York. 


To Bleach Suet 


To every three pounds of suet, add a 
teacup of sweet milk at the time it is 
being rendered, and there will be no 
odor of melting fat as is otherwise al- 
most unavoidable. The milk will also 
make the suet beautifully white and 
will keep it from crumbling.—M. B. 
C., Illinois. 


To Preserve New Tinware 

If new tinware is rubbed all over 
with fresh lard and thoroughly heated 
in the oven before it is used, it will 
never rust afterwards no matter how 
frequently it is put in water— B. F., 
Iowa. 


A Home Made Hat Rack 

An empty lard pail turned upside 
down on the linen closet shelf makes 
an exxcellent rack for a hat. Use a 
separate pail for each hat. This wil) 
prevent the brims from becoming bent 
and out of shape as they do when plac- 
ed on a flat surface. These racks may 
be made to look very attractive wien 
covered with cretonne, silkoline, crepe 
paper or some other pretty material. 
If it is not possible to get the pails, use 
wooden blocks for the purpose.—E, M. 
K., Kentucky. 


Curtain Economy 

One of the most annoying things that 
the average housekeeper has to contend 
with is the blowing of her curtains 
against screens or out of the windows. 
Often the rain will wet them and soil 
them so badly that they have to be 
washed immediately and this constant 
washing and hard rubbing wears them 
out. I find that all this trouble can be 
saved by just sewing the upper half 


of a garment fastener on the outside} * 


corners of the hem, where it will not 
show, and the other half of the snapper 
on the upper edges of the curtain near 
the top. It is an easy matter to snap 
the hem into the upper fasteners and 
thus keep the curtain from blowing 
out of the window, and besides they 
will not be mussed up.—Mrs. J. G. B., 
Iowa. 
A Shoe Hint 

I am sure the mother of a number of 
small boys can aprpeciate this hint. 
Once every month coat the soles of 
their shoes with painter’s oil and they 
will outwear the uppers. This seems 
almost increditable, but I have tried it 
on many pairs of shoes and saved a 
good many dollars in doing so.—M. 0. 
F., Virginia. 

For the Busy Housewife 

I have a very large tray that saves 
me many an extra step when I am 
tired. Before going out for a long 
walk, or ride, or in fact almost any 
time the family prepares for an even- 
ing out, I make up enough sandwiches, 
salads, etc., for a good hearty lunch 
and also place enough gingerale, root 
beer, or whatever is needed for our- 
selves or guests on the tray and place 
it in the refrigerator to keep cool. 
When the party returns, tired out ana 
weary, all we have to do is to lift out 
the tray and eat, There is no work to 
be done at all. If there are guests in 
the party I do not have to leave them 
while I prepare the lunch.—Mrs.. L. 7., 
Michigan, 
Lengthening the Life of the 

Broom 

When brooms begin to wear, cut the 

bristles level again and the brush will 


do its work as well as ever.-Mrs. oO. | size, open, thin model watch, 
| 5 year gold filled case, fitted 
| with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 


| BEAUTY HINTS | 


G., Indiana. 


(Continued from page 12) 


cases where the nail has been worn to 
the quick. 

At this point the nail should be pol- 
ished. This can be accomplished effi- 
ciently and rapidly by using a good nail 
polish in either cake or powdered form, 
by placing a small quantity of the pre- 
paration on the hand or buffer with 
which you intend to polish, then pro- 
ceed. Draw the buffer back and forth 
across the nail, raising at each stroke, 
not allowing it to remain continually 
on the nail, as this tends to heat it 
and is injurious and disagreeable. 


After the nails have been treated 
according to the rules given, the hands 
should be thoroughly washed, using a 
moderately stiff brush and a good grade 


of toilet soap; dry the hands carefully | 


using the towel to push back or train 
the cuticle. Remove any particles re- 
maining under or about the nails with 
the orange wood stick, cuticle nippers, 
or scissors for the purpose. Brighten 
the polish with the dry palm of the 
hand, using a slight quantity of polish, 
which will complete the entire treat- 
ment. 
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IT BLEACHES! — 
RO-ZOL 2!s0 clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 


$696455460505450550506406550505566056695S OHS FOFSSO6SSSSO0F , 
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Manufactured by 
The 
Overton - Hygienic 


Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Write for Terms to Agents 
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“THE BLACK THREAD” 


By John O. Griffith 


Think of the most interesting Colored characters you know in fic- 
tion, or in real life, and you won’t find them a bit more fascinating than 
Garrison Shoffer and his family. His neighbors attempted to take his 
life, they had him imprisoned when he was innocent, in fact they did 
all in their power to make life unbearable for him,—and still they could 
not hurt him. Begin this splendid story in the November issue. 











LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Christmas or Birthday Present 


Seeeeeesy 


No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 





No. 120. 


No. 120— 
Gents, Octagon shape, 12 


7 jewel lover escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 


each. 





No. 1075. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfuliy 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 





DEPT. 412. CHICAGO, ILL. 5207 S. STATE ST. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories. 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 


way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar, 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


LOOKING AHEAD. 
“T hear your marriage to Jack is post- 
poned indefinitely.” 
“Yes. He says it may be a week, 
and it may be a year before we marry. 
You see, he married another girl.” 


ANGUISH. 

Railroad Attorney—‘What! You 
want damages? Why, there isn’t a 
scratch on you!” 

Hardup—“But think of the mental 
shock and depression at not finding a 
scratch on me after such a wreck.” 


LAYING A FOUNDATION. 

Bones—“How did you lay the foun- 
dation of your fortune?” 

Jones—“I didn’t lay it. I organized 
an egg monopoly. The hens laid it.” 


IT REALLY HAPPENED. 
Hotel Clerk—“Do you want a room 
with a bath?” 
Farmer—“Waal, no-o, I don’t calc’- 
late I’ll be here Saturday night.” 


AND THEN THEY QUARRELED, 

Newly Wed—“Oh dear, I do wish I 
could get hold of some good biscuits 
like Mother used to make.” 

His Wife—“And I wish I could get 
hold of some good clothes like Father 
used to buy for me.” 


CLOSE FRIENDS 
‘It is indeed hard to lose one’s rela- 
tives,” said the melancholy gentleman. 
“Hard,” snorted the man of wealth. 
“Hard! It’s impossible.” 


CRUEL BOSS 
Robert—“I quit my job this morning 
over a remark that the boss made.” 
Roberta—“This is terrible! What 
did the old brute say?” 
Robert—“He says, ‘You’re fired.’” 


A MARTYR TO DUTY 
Mrs. Fashion Plate—“Poor, dear Mrs. 
Upperton is to be buried today. Are 
you going to the funeral?” 
Mrs. Etta Quette—“I really can’t you 
know. I have just discovered that she 
owed me a call.” 


AND JONES WAS SILENT 

Jones asked his wife, “Why is a hus- 
band like dough?” 

He expected she would give up, and 
he was going to tell her it was “because 
a woman needs him,” but she said it 
was because he was “hard to get off 
her hands” 

And Jones was silent for the rest 
of the evening, 


CONTROLLING HER AFFECTIONS 
“Yes, Betty is going to marry for 
love.” 
.ow foolish.” 
“Not at all. You see, she had sense 
enough to fall in love with a rich man.” 


A HINT TO THE WISE— 

Kindly Gent—“What is your name, 
my boy?” 

The Boy—“They call be Billiard Cue, 
ae 

Kindly Gent—“What a _ peculiar 
name, why do they call you that?” 

The Boy—Because I work so much 
better with a good tip.” 


MADE UP. 
John—“That girl over there is one 
of our society buds.” 
Jack—“Oh, I see, an artificial flow- 
~ 
MISTAKEN 
Bush—My wife thinks you aress 
your wife very well indeed. 
Ruch—Goodness! I don’t dress her. 
All I do is to button her up in the back. 


OPTIMISTIC 

Harold—“Good Heavens, the clock 
just struck one, and I told your mother 
I’d leave at twelve.” 


Celia (comfortably) —‘“Good! We've 
eleven hours yet.” 


UP AGAINST IT 


Mrs. Psmith—‘What’s the matter, 
Mrs. Bjones, you look worried?” 

Mrs Bjones—“Why this young ras- 
cal has swallowed a cartridge and I’m 


scared to wallop him cause it might go 
off.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


“Well, George,” said the president of 
the company to old George, “how goes 
Tt” 

“Fair to middlin’, sir,” George 
answered. And he continued to curry- 
comb a bay horse. 

“Me an’ this here hoss,’”’ George said, 
suddenly, “has worked for your firm 
sixteen year.” 

“Well, well,” said the president of 
the company, thinking a little guiltily 
of George’s salary. 

“And I suppose you are both pretty 
highly valued, George, eh?” 

“H’m,” said George, “the both of us 
was took sick last week, and they got 
a doctor for the hoss, but they just 
docked my pay.”—Home Companion. 


CONSIDERING THE PRICE OF HATS. 


The Preacher—“You say your wife 
was thinking of the women’s hats all 
the time she was in church?” 

The Deacon—“I am afraid she was.” 

The Preacher—‘My, my, that will 
never do! She must keep her mind on 
higher things.” 

The Deacon—“Great guns! Are there 
any higher things than hats?” 


A PARTING SHOT. 


Miss Elderly—“I am sorry I cannot 
marry you, Mr. Brown, but I am sure 
that you never saw any encouragement 
written on my face.” 

Mr. Brown—“True. You know I 
always did find it hard to read between 
the lines.” 


“GROVEL” WAS RIGHT 


“I grovel before you in the dust!” 
observed the impassioned youth, as he 
sank onto the drawing-room floor. 

“I don’t know what you mean by 
dust,” replied she coldly. “I dust this 
room most carefully myself every 
morning.” —Tit-Bits. 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 
Mazie—“Poor Tom, the last thing he 
did was to kiss me.” 


Dazie—“And yet the coroner is un- 
able to account for his sudden demise.” 


THE WRONG LICENSE, 


The Mere Man—‘“Are you sure that 
was a marriage license that you issued 
to me last month?” 

The Official—“ Why, of course, it was. 
What’s the matter?” 

The Mere Man—‘Well, I’ve lived a 
dog’s life ever since.” 


DEAR GIRLS 


Emma—How shall I have my sum- 
mer hat trimmed so that it will corres- 
pond with my complexion? 

Amy—Well, if you want it to match 
your face, I’d advise you to have it 
very plain. 
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